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A Limit 


I am sure that all of us in the labor 
movement sincerely hope and pray that an- 
other war can be avoided. 

Organized labor has always regarded war 
as the greatest enemy of mankind. Cer- 
tainly the American people—particularly 
the working people, who do most of the 
suffering, most of the dying and none of 
the profiteering during international con- 
flicts—do not want war. 

But in all human affairs there inevitably 
comes a point beyond which compromise 
with evil becomes impossible. It is clear 
to me that the nation is only today learn- 
ing what we in organized labor learned 
long ago; namely, that you‘cannot do busi- 
ness with Communists. 

Hiding behind fine phrases and rosy 
promises, Communist termites lied and 
cheated and double-crossed their way into 
power in some spots in the labor move- 
ment. Posing as liberals and militant un- 
ion men, they fooled all too many sincere 
union people. 

However, the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor were not fooled. They 
began fighting back many years ago. 

The full danger of Communist treachery 
is at last becoming apparent to all with 
eyes to see and ears to hear. Although 
the Korean situation cannot be viewed as 
anything but tragedy, at least it has done 
one .thing—it has given us an opportunity 
to make ready for whatever further moves 
Russia and her satellites may make. What- 
ever course they pursue from now on 
should not find us unprepared. 


W. L. Hutcheson. 
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We Are Not Neutral 


It Isn’t Possible for Workers 
to Stand Aloof From Politics 


by William Green 


T ALWAYS comes as a 

shock to me to hear the 

name of Samuel Gompers 

invoked—as it sometimes 
is—in support of the hollow argu- 
ment that labor should stand neutral 
and aloof from political issues and 
contests. 

We are all familiar with the plain 
and forceful terms in which Gompers 
expressed the political philosophy of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Elect our friends! Defeat our ene- 
mies! That slogan contains no ele- 
ment of hesitation — no hint of 
‘neutrality. It sounds a call to action. 
Vigorous and aggressive political ac- 
tion is the only way to carry out its 
dictates. 

In this day and age every political 
question has bread-and-butter eco- 
nomic implications and consequences 
—consequences which affect the wel- 
fare of every man, woman and child. 

If we seek an adjustment in wage 
rates, we must turn not only to the 
employer but to a Wage Stabilization 
Board which prescribes the limits of 
our discretion. Whether that Board 
will be equipped to give our members 
justice and equity, or will be stacked 
against the legitimate interests of 
labor, will be determined by the 
temper and action of Congress. 

When our members seek employ- 
ment, the direction and extent of their 
opportunities will be influenced by the 
size and scope of the defense program, 
as determined by Congress. 

Whether they will be able to find 
a decent place to live, at a reasonable 
price, when they move to a new job in 
&new community will depend largely 
upon Congressional willingness to 
Provide for an adequate housing pro- 
gram. 
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Recently Congress considered a hill 
which was reminiscent of the most 
vicious totalitarian practices of Nazi 
Germany—providing for the govern- 
mental seizure of assets and facilities 
of trade unions, the suppression of 
free expression and compulsory servi- 
tude for workers through an unlimited 
extension of the injunction weapon. 

Where is the fool who would say 
that labor as such has no legitimate 
interest in the character and quality 
of the men who sit in Congress and 
vote on such issues as these? 

Where such matters are at stake, 
neutrality is an abomination, inaction 
is a vice. 

To be neutral in politics is to be 
impotent in politics. To be impotent 
in politics is to court destruction 
through the instrumentalities of po- 
litical oppression. 


[gr magef does not mean 
neutrality. It means only that 
we must direct our strength to the 
support of principles rather than of 
parties as such. 

Today, as in Gompers’ time—re- 
gardless of party—the candidate who 
stands for the principles we favor is 
our friend; the man who stands 
against those principles is our enemy. 
If we fail in our obligation to reward 
our friends with our active support, 


‘and to punish our enemies through 


our active opposition, we shall have 
no friends in government. We shall 
have only enemies. 

The working man who refuses to 
concern himself with political affairs 
today, and to fulfill his duty to regis- 
ter and vote, is not merely idle but 
good for nothing—a parasite upon so- 
ciety and a burden to his fellows. 

In this and other Congresses of the 


recent past, the workers of America 
have been made the victims, rather 
than the beneficiaries, of legislation. 
Their rights have been violated; their 
petitions have been ignored; their in- 
terests have been contravened. 

Our collective bargaining experi- 
ence has shown us that argumenta- 
tion and persuasion are effective only 
to the extent that they are backed by 
demonstrated strength. The captains 
of industry and politics will have little 
regard for the arguments, interests 
and aims of working men and women 
so long as they are politically weak, 
unorganized and disunited. 

In this crucial election year the 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor must give full and unremit- 
ting support to Labor’s League for 
Political Education. 

As we have built up strong and 
effective trade unions as the instru- 
ments for the attainment of our eco- 
nomic aims, so must we build our 
League into an effective political in- 
strumentality. 





WE HAVE A JOB TO DO 


by George Mean y 


FROM AN ADDRESS TO THE CONVENTION OF THE NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


CANNOT overstress the serious 

nature of the problems we face as 

citizens and as representatives of 
workers charged with the duty to 
carry on the great work that the 
American Federation of Labor has 
been doing for. three-quarters of a 
century. 

In the field of world affairs we 
must do our part, as citizens and as 
trade union representatives of a great 
portion of the citizenry, in shaping 
the foreign policy of our nation. 

Much has been said in criticism of 
the fact that the American Federation 
of Labor takes a great interest in 
world affairs, that we are interested 
in the foreign policy of our nation, 
that we are interested in the welfare 
of workers in other parts of the world. 

We have been told by some of our 
critics that that was a government job. 
Well, I submit to you that any gov- 
ernment job or function carries with 
it a duty on the part of the great 
masses of the citizenry to let the gov- 
ernment know how they feel about 
these things, because in the final anal- 
ysis the government must represent 
the thinking and the will of the great 
mass of the people, and we of labor 
represent a tremendous share, a tre- 
mendous percentage of the citizenship 
of this country. 

Samuel Gompers back in 1914 rec- 
ognized that fact. At the Philadel- 
phia convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, sixty days after 
the start of World War I, he intro- 
duced a resolution calling upon labor 
to put pressure on our government for 
worldwide conferences to get at the 
root of war, to see what could be done 
to alleviate the human misery and the 
degradation of the great masses of 
people throughout the world that had 
been such a contributing factor to 
wars from time immemorial. 

As a result of Gompers’ introduc- 
tion of that resolution, a great many 
people gave thought and contem- 
plated his arguments, and the Inter- 


A 


national Labor Organization came 
into being immediately upon the close 
of World War I. 

Samuel Gompers was no isolation- 
ist. Gompers felt that we couldn’t 
live alone. Gompers felt that any 
threat to the welfare of workers in 
any other part of the world was a 
threat to our welfare. He felt that 
the poverty of workers in other parts 
of the world had its effect on our 
economy here, and he carried forth 
that idea and brought into being the 
I.L.0. It is the one international or- 
ganization which has survived since 
World War I and made its contribu- 
tion to humanity. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has never taken a back seat on for- 
eign affairs. In 1933 a little paper- 
hanger took over in Germany and 
started to destroy the liberties of the 
individuals in that great country, first 
the churches, the trade unions, the 
Jews, the secret orders. He destroyed 
anything that represented the possi- 
bility of people getting together—as 
we are gathered here this morning— 
and talking about their problems. 

The American Federation of Labor 
was the one great American organi- 
zation that took cognizance of that 
fact, that saw this man as a menace 
even though he was operating 6,000 
miles away, that saw him as a menace 
to the American way of life. 


OWN through the years the Amer- 
D ican Federation of Labor has 
watched world affairs. In 1942, when 
it became necessary for our country, 


as a matter of military necessity, to” 


join with the Soviet Union against the 
common enemy, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor raised its voice 
again. We raised our voice in warn- 
ing and said: 

“Yes, you can cooperate with the 
Soviet Union against the common 
enemy, but in that cooperation always 
bear in mind that the people of the 
Soviet Union are not free, that the 


dictatorship in Russia is just as bad, 
in the final analysis, as the dictator- 
ship that exists in Germany.” 

How true our warning has been, 
though it was unheeded and little at- 
tention paid to it at that time! 

So I say to you that we have got 
to look ahead as citizens. And, 
remember, we are citizens first before 
we are trade unionists. We have got 
to look ahead and see to it that this 
country doesn’t make the fatal mis- 
take of retreating behind a wall of 
isolationism. 

Yes, it would be nice—it would be 
nice, with our high standards of life, 
with our superior economy—we like 
to boast about it, with our ability for 
production—it would be nice to get 
behind the wall provided by the two 
oceans and say: 

“Let the rest of the world go and 
worry about its troubles.” 

But, ladies and gentlemen, we are 
practical people. We know that that 
is not possible today. The world is 
too small-for that sort of retreat by 
the American people. We can’t get 
behind our shelter and say that we 
are going to retaliate like a rattle 
snake when somebody hits our 
friends. It will be too late ther. If 
the Soviet Union moves to the At- 
lantic, all the bombers we have are 
not going to help. 

We not only need a strong defense, 
we not only need complete and ab- 
solute preparedness to defend our 
land, but we need strong allies, and 
we have got to pursue a policy that 
will keep those allies strong insofar 
as it is humanly possible for us to do 
so. 

The isolationists—and you will 
hear a lot about this in the coming 
campaign—the isolationists say we 
should have walked away from Korea, 
that we should not have met the 
Russian threat. Well, let me tell you 
the only thing’ that the Russian men- 
tality understands is power and force. 
And if we had walked away from 
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Korea, Southeast Asia would be gone 
by now and Japan would be inde- 
fensible against the Russian menace. 

It is all right to say those places 
are a long way—ten, eleven, twelve 
thousand miles—from here. But any- 
one who has studied the history of 
humankind, who has studied the great 
dictators who have come down 
through the ages, knows one thing 
above all else—that you can never 
satisfy a dictator. Dictatorship in 
itself is insatiable. 

If they take Asia, will they then 
turn to Europe and take Europe, and 
then will they let the Western Hemi- 
sphere be behind a wall of isolation- 
ism? We know, as practical people, 
that that is not possible. We know 
that you must meet these people with 
force every time aggression raises its 
ugly head. You have got to meet them 
in the cold war and in the hot war. 

So I say to you and I say to the 
critics of the American Federation of 
Labor, we have raised our voice in 
the past. We have raised our voice 
against Hitler, against the Japanese 
war lords, against Mussolini. We have 
raised our voice against the dictator- 
ship that has its headquarters in 
Moscow. We have raised our voice 
in every possible effort to influence 
the foreign policy of our nation along 
practical and secure lines. 

And I say to you we are going to 
continue to do that. We are going to 
do it as trade unionists representing 
a'great group of American workers, 
and we are going to do it as citizens 
of this great nation. 


he I would like to say something 
to you in regard to our domestic 
problems here at home. I don’t think 
that we can afford any feeling of 
complacency insofar as the future 
security of this labor movement is 
concerned. 

I know we can look back with some 
feeling of satisfaction over the great 
achievements that have come since 
the early days. We can look around 
and we can say: Yes, this is the 
wealthiest nation on earth, not so 
much wealth in material things, such 
as tall buildings, great highways and 
so forth, but wealthy in a way that 
reall. counts, wealthy in the high 
standards of life for the American 
peop':. Yes, we can say, we are bet- 
ter housed, better clothed, that our 
child:en have better educational op- 
portunities than fhe people of the 
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rest of the world. And we can say 
more than that. We can say to those 
who boast of American wealth that 
labor has made the major contribu- 
tion to bringing about that wealth. 

The wealth of this nation from an 
economic point of view lies in the 
great purchasing power of the com- 
mon people of this great nation. How 
could we boast about all our automo- 
biles and our television sets and our 
radios, the amount per capita spread 
through this nation, unless the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor had been 
on the job, and done its job success- 
fully, of keeping the purchasing power 
of the great masses of the people up 
at a high level? 

If we didn’t have mass purchasing 
power, who would buy the radios and 
the automobiles and the refrigerators 
and the television sets and the things 
that are the outward symbols of the 
wealth of this great nation? 

Yes, I say to you we can and we 
want to indulge ourselves in such a 
luxury. We can look back. We can 
say these things came because of our 
workmen, that they didn’t come as a 
gift from the employers; that when 
we put on the statute books safety 
legislation, legislation protecting 
women, legislation shortening the 
hours, legislation providing for com- 
pensation for injuries and compensa- 
tion for unemployment, these things 
didn’t come as a gift from the em- 
ployers, nor were they dreamed up in 
the traditional smoke-filled room oc- 
cupied by those in politics. 

They came because labor fought 
for them. 

The record shows that every im- 
provement, every legislative improve- 
ment in the last fifty years written on 
the statute books of this state and of 
any other state in the nation and in 
Washington, that every one of those 
improvements was fought down to 
the last drop of blood by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Work- 
men’s compensation, unemployment 
insurance, sanitary laws, safety laws 
—every one of these things came 
despite the opposition of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Back in those days it was the same 
cry you hear today, that anything 
that improved the lot of the great 
mass of the American people is “so- 
cialistic” and is leading us to a “wel- 
fare state.” 

We can subsidize the great cotton 
barons of the South. We can sub- 


sidize the airlines, making their de- 
velopment possible through govern- 
ment money, through your money 
and my money. Back in the early 
days we subsidized the railroads. But 
when you do something in the way of 
social security to help the great mass 
of the American people, then it be- 
comes “socialism” and a step in the 
direction of a “welfare state.” 

Well, I say to you here this morn- 
ing that that is the direction we are 
going in. We are going in the direc- 
tion of a better day for the great mass 
of the American people. We are 
going in the direction of better social 
security legislation. We are going in 
the direction of shorter hours. And 
we are going in the direction of 
eliminating discrimination in employ- 
ment in America through the enact- 
ment of a federal F.E.P.C. 

But this is no time for complacency. 
All of these things have come because 
labor fought a good fight. You are 
going to hold them only if you fight 
to hold them. You are going to im- 
prove on them only if you fight to 
improve on them. 

We have had serious threats before, 
but none more serious than the threat 
that presents itself in the enactment 
of repressive and restrictive legisla- 
tion directed against the trade union 
movement. 

We see it in Washington. We see 
it in many of the states. Not so 
much in this state, I will admit, but 
in many other states we have had 
repressive labor laws enacted within 





President William Green has 
summoned a special meeting of 
the Executive Council to meet 
in Washington on July 28 to 
consider the dangerous impact 
on labor of the new Defense 
Production Act. The chief prob- 
lem confronting the leaders of 
the American Federation of 
Labor is whether to continue to 
participate in the Wage Siabi- 
lization Board. 

At the last meeting of the 
Executive Council in May a 
stern warning was issued to 
Congress that labor would quit 
the Board if its authority to 
deal with disputes was taken 
away and if its tripartite na- 
ture was destroyed. 

It is expected that the Execu- 
tive Council also will consider 
the unsatisfactory action taken 
by Congress on extension of 
price controls and rent controls. 

















the last two or three years. We met 
the other threat. We met the starva- 
tion threat. We met the company 
union threat. 

The records of the La Follette Com- 
mittee showed that millions of dollars 
were spent by the giant corporations 
of America, hiring strikebreaking 
agencies, company thugs, company 
spies, company judges and company 
sheriffs. Despite all that, labor was 
able to move forward. 

I' say to you we must meet this 
threat. It is a new field. It is some- 
thing that traditionally the great mass 
of the American labor movement has 
stayed away from. It is the threat 
of further and more drastic repres- 
sive and restrictive legislation against 
the trade union movement. And the 
only way you are going to meet that 
threat is on the political battlefield. 
You might just as well make up your 
mind to that. 

Don’t think that we are too big, 
don’t think that we have grown so 
much and so big ‘that we can rest on 
our achievements. Don’t think that 
we can’t be pushed back. Please 
don’t make that mistake. Because if 
they can enact the Taft-Hartley Act, 
as they did in 1947, and maintain it 
on the statute books for five years, 
then I say to you that if circumstances 
were to give them greater control than 
they have had in the past, you are 
going to get something more drastic 
than Taft-Hartley. 

The Republicans came out with a 
platform the other day that I think 
is very interesting. They make the 
staternent that the Taft-Hartley Act 
has been a benefit to labor, a benefit 
to the American economy, and here 
is what it has done for the working 
man, among other things: “It has 
established his right to quit his job 
at any time.” 

Just think of this. The great Amer- 
ican political party, meeting in solemn 
conclave with 1,200 delegates, with 
tens of thousands of visitors, with 
millions of people looking in on the 
television and listening on the radio, 
they decide that what they have done 
for the American working man is to 
guarantee his right to quit his job at 
any time. Isn’t that wonderful? 

Also they have guaranteed to the 
American working man the right to 
take part in legal union activity. Just 
think of that! We didn’t have those 
rights before Taft-Hartley! To the 
unions they have guaranteed the right 
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to strike. Or at least that is what 
they say. 

They have also guaranteed the right 
to union shop contracts by agree- 
ment. 

Well, we had union shop contracts 
and closed shop contracts before Bob 
Taft was born. And still this platform 
has the temerity to tell the American 
worker that the Taft-Hartley Act gave 
us these rights—the right to quit, the 
right to strike. As far as I am con- 
cerned, God gave me those rights. 

The platform doesn’t say anything, 
however, about the Taft-Hartley Act 
containing every known device to 
assist the employer who wants to keep 
his men out of a trade union. It 
didn’t say that the Taft-Hartley Act 
provides the instrumentality, at gov- 
ernment expense, that the giant cor- 


porations had to pay to the strike- 
breaking agencies years ago to keep 


their men out of a union. It doesn’t 
say anything about the injunction 
secured by the government on behalf 
of the employer without any expense 
to the employer. 

It doesn’t say anything about that 
portion of the law which gives protec- 
tion to the unfair competitor of the 
fair employer, something which is 
tremendously important. We made 
great strides in eliminating the sweat- 
shops from many industries in Amer- 
ica because we had the right to free- 
dom of expression, to picket the un- 
fair employer, and thus be in a posi- 
tion to say to the fair employer: 

“We are going to see that you don’t 


have unfair competition.” 
That right is gone, and if the Taft- 


Hartley Law had been on the stz ‘ute 
books thirty years ago, the sv. cat. 
shops would still be holding fort!. alj 
over America. 

The platform doesn’t say anyt' ing 
about compelling men to work ag: inst 
their will. This eighty-day inj inc. 
tion, which negates that part o! the 
platform which says that unions |.ave 
a right to strike, which tells the union 
that they can’t strike for eighty days 
because of the paramount public in. 
terest in the particular article or com- 
modity that they are producing. 

It doesn’t tell the employers that, 
because of the paramount public in- 
terest, they should pay the men what 
they want and keep them working. 
You see, there would be two ways if 
we have equality in this country. If 
we have labor on one side and man- 
agement on the other, there would be 
two simple alternatives. One, tell the 
men they have to work; two, tell the 
employer that he has got to pay so 
the men will work. But you find 
nothing in the law about any prohibi- 
tion or restriction on the employer. 

You tell the man he has got to 
work for eighty days. No one has 
ever answered the question, neither 
Taft nor Hartley nor the N.A.M. nor 
anyone else, as to what happens after 
the eighty days, and the public inter- 
est is still paramount. Are we so 
naive to believe that the law will com- 
pel eighty days of slavery and then 
suddenly, on the eighty-first day, say: 
“Well, you are free to do as you like 
now?” 

No, we are not that gullible. We 
know the answer. The answer is, 
after the eighty days expire, a quick 
session of Congress and eighty or 160 
more days. 

The American labor movement. 
with all its great history of free trade 
unionism, can never accept the impli- 
cations of this Republican platform 
of continued slavery for labor. 

There must be an answer to this 
continued effort to render strong 
unions weak and weak unions weaker. 
There must be an answer to this new 
weapon of the reactionary employers 
on the political battleground. They 
failed with “the American Plan.” 
They failed with the starvation meth- 
ods. They failed with the company 
union. It is up to us to preserve 
‘our heritage as members of this great 
organization to see to it that they will 
fail in this effort. 

How do we do that? Quite simply. 
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We show these people that we know 
something about politics and that we 
are willing to play the game of poli- 
tics. 

We might just as well get that into 
our minds. You are going to change 
this situation with votes. 

] tell you, ladies and gentlemen, 
never in all the history of this organ- 
ization has organized labor had so 
little influence on Capitol Hill in 
Washington as it has today. You 
might just as well know that. And 
the way you are going to change that 
is to change votes, to bring some new 
faces into Congress, to bring people 
there who believe in the philosophy of 


1952 and not in the philosophy of 
1890. 

I think it can be done. 

You people sitting in this room are 
the leaders. It is up to you to show 
the way. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor five years ago took the first step 
in this direction by setting up Labor’s 
League for Political Education. Last 
year at its convention it made Labor’s 
League for Political Education a per- 
manent part of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor itself. 

There is the battleground. There 
is where you have got to meet this 
competition. There is where you have 


Defense Controls Are 


O THE dismay of most Ameri- 

cans, the defense mobilization 

of the United States came peril- 
ously close to being completely 
wrecked in the hectic windup of the 
Eighty-second Congress. As it finally 
emerged, the program turned out by 
Congress proved to be a badly bat- 
tered and greatly weakened piece of 
patchwork legislation. 

Shortly before the end of the 
session, ‘the House voted to end all 
price and wage controls almost im- 
mediately. A short time later, the 
House had a second thought and voted 
to discontinue virtually all price con- 
trols while retaining rigorous wage 
controls. After working out the dif- 
ferences between the decisions of the 
House and those of the somewhat less 
destructive Senate, Congress finally 
passed a lame and twisted version of 
the Defense Production Act which 
governs the nation’s mobilization ef- 
fort and its economic stabilization. 

The new law continues the exist- 
ing wage stabilization rules in effect. 
However, it revises the makeup of the 
Wage Stabilization Board by making 
appointments of labor and manage- 
ment members subject to Senate con- 
firmation and by taking away from 
the Board all responsibility for help- 
ing to settle labor-management dis- 
putes, 

While directing that workers’ wages 
be held down, Congress weakened 
ven more the already weak price 
control provisions and all but wiped 
cut rent controls: in communities 


Which ar not designated as “critical 
defense é as.” ‘ 
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Throughout these last-minute hectic 
deliberations over matters of such far- 
reaching and vital concern to the 
nation and to the world, it was clear 
that the reactionary members of Con- 
gress succeeded in holding sway. Both 
the preliminary and the final votes 
showed disdainful disregard of the 
factual evidence and policy recom- 
mendations offered to the Congress by 
organized labor. 

President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor had 
testified before the House and Sen- 
ate committees considering extension 
of the Defense Production Act that 
prices were high and still rising. He 
had pointed out that defense produc- 
tion was expanding and that new in- 
flationary pressures were thus being 
injected into the economic situation. 
He had warned Congress that it was 
most important to maintain in full 
force all necessary anti-inflation con- 
trols. 

President Green had made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

bReject any proposals to destroy 
the tripartite character of the Wage 
Stabilization Board or alter its powers 
and functions. 

bStrengthen price controls. This 
meant, specifically, authorization of 
effective controls on food prices; 
elimination of the 1951 Capehart and 
Herlong amendments which gave 
higher prices to manufacturers, re- 
tailers and wholesalers regardless of 
their profit position; and safeguard- 
ing consumers against quality deteri- 
oration in goods offered on the 
market. 


got to render an accounting as to 
what we do. 

Are we going to maintain the game 
for three-quarters of a century and 
move on? 

Are we going to see to it that we 
have a government that governs in 
the interest of the great mass of people 
rather than the privileged few? 

It is up to us. It is up to the 
American Federation of Labor. No 
other group in America can speak 
with as much force and authority 
for the great mass of the people of 
this great country, be they consumers 
or workers or what. 

I say we can do the job. 


Weakened 


>Strengthen rent controls, particu- 
larly in defense areas. 

The Senate took up the bill first. 
It rejected all proposals for strength- 
ening anti-inflation controls and 
finally voted for a watered-down ver- 
sion of the controls law. 

To deal with wage stabilization, the 
Senate adopted: the so-called Ives 
amendment, which maintained the tri- 
partite character of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board with equal representa- 
tion of management, labor and the 
public but restricted the Board’s deal- 
ing with disputes to those disputes 
involving economic questions such as 
wages and hours. This was directly 
contrary to the A. F. of L.’s recom- 
mendation, which had stressed that 
in collective bargaining it is impos- 
sible to separate economic questions 
from‘ non-economic issues such as 
union security and seniority. 

The Senate rejected a number of 
drastic proposals for decontrol of 
prices but did vote to remove price 
controls from all fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and also to apply the price in- 
crease features of the so-called Her- 
long amendment to regulations issued 
before August, 1951, when the act was 
amended for the first time. The Her- 
long principle was already being ap- 
plied to regulations adopted since 
then. The Senate voted against any 
important changes in the rent control 
provisions. 

It was the House that really went 
berserk on the controls law. It 
adopted a provision which destroyed 
the tripartite character of the Wage 
Stabilization (Continued on Page 28) 
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A. F. of L. platform proposals were presented to Republican convention 
by William Green (seated, left) and three fellow Executive Council mem- 
bers. Standing, from left, are Vice-President C. J. MacGowan, Secretary 
George Meany and Vice-President W. L. McFetridge. Looking at labor's 
proposals, which were rejected, is Melvin Laird of G.O.P. platform group 


LABOR'S PLATFORM 


The platform recommendations which follow 
were submitted by the American Federation of 
Labor this month to the Democratic and Repub- 
lican platform architects. As we go to press, it is 
already known that the A. F. of L. proposals have 
been rejected by the Republicans. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


We demand that a new Labor Relations Law be writ- 
ten which will be workable and fair to both labor and 
management. Five years of experience with the Taft- 
Hartley Act have demonstrated it to be a complete 
failure. 

(1) It has failed to reduce the number of strikes and 
to encourage the peaceful settlement of management- 
labor disputes through collective bargaining. 

(2) It has failed to provide a fair basis for the 
adjudication of the rights and responsibilities of unions 
and employers. 

(3) It has resurrected “government by injunction,” 
placing the full weight of government power on the 
side of employers in industrial disputes which are held 
to be national emergency cases. The unfairness of this 
provision has become so manifest that the government 
has been loath to invoke it, but it still hangs like a 
club over labor. 
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(4) It has seriously interfered with the rights of 
workers by giving anti-union employers new weapons 
with which to resist and combat trade union organiza 
tion of their employes. 

(5) It has multiplied a hundred-fold destructive and 
delaying procedures in labor-management disputes, prov- 
ing a bonanza to lawyers but undermining the well 
established processes of collective bargaining. 

(6) It has brought about court decisions inhibiting 
the right of peaceful picketing under the act’s prohibi- 
tion against secondary boycotts. 


STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Labor is shocked by the wrecking-crew operation: 
of the Eighty-second Congress on the Defense Produc 
tion Act. 

We join with consumers throughout the nation in dé 
manding an effective and comprehensive program 
curb inflation. The fact that the cost of living now stané: 
at the highest point in American history proves on 
again that inflation is America’s worst internal enemy. 

Retail sales are lagging and consumer goods are pilin: 
up in wholesale inventories because inflation has steadil 
drained away the purchasing power of the Americ 
people. Due to high prices, millions of American fam* 
lies are unable to buy what they need. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONS! 
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We urge the — Party to include in its plat- 


form: 

(1) Clear-cut endorsement of an effective system of 
price controls for at least another year—price controls 
which will eliminate profiteering by special interests at 
the expense of all the American people. 

(2) Support for a tripartite Wage Stabilization Board 
with full power to deal with all types of disputes. Any 
attempt to destroy the tripartite nature of the board or 
to hamstring its authority will unquestionably wreck the 
wage stabilization program. 

(3) Continued programs for allocation of scarce 
materials, fiscal policies which will check abnormal 
increases in bank credit and an intensified savings bond 
campaign. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

World peace is still surviving by artificial respiration. 
We dare not weaken nor abandon our efforts to keep it 
alive and nurse it back to strength and vigor. Great as 
the cost of the Mutual Security Program undoubtedly 
has been, it is still far cheaper in money and in lives than 
a third World War. 

We must strengthen our defenses and those of the 
free world. We must refuse to budge an inch under 
Soviet pressure in any quarter of the globe. We must 
inspire new confidence among those who believe in free- 
dom and democracy in all lands by our own stalwart and 
courageous example. 

Once we have united on a clear course of action, we 
can take the initiative away from the Communists and 
compel them either to agree to abide by decent rules of 
international conduct or be cut off and isolated from the 
rest of the world. 

Then—and only then—will it be possible for America 
to reduce defense expenditures and to reduce taxes. 


AID TO EDUCATION 

Military production and training are not the only 
essentials toward strengthening our nation against any 
hazard. The education of our children is equally vital, 
both fer the exigencies of war and the responsibilities 
of peace. 

We renew our demands for the enactment of a billion- 
dollar program of federal aid to education to raise school 
standards and to provide equal educational opportunity 
for every American child, regardless of race, sex, creed 
or national origin. 

One constructive approach to the financing of such a 
program would be for the federal government to retain 
title to the offshore oil lands and to employ the revenues 
from their development for educational purposes. 


HOUSING 
The most neglected aspect of our defense program to 
date has been the utter lack of an adequate federal hous- 
ing program to provide decent housing facilities for the 
low-income and middle-income families of the nation. 
We urge federal action to build low-cost homes ‘for 
workers now living in huts and trailer camps in defense 
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communities, as a vital part of the defense program 
itself. 

We recommend federal encouragement of privately 
built, low-cost homes for middle-income families who 
cannot afford the high-priced housing now on the 
market. 

We insist on the broadening of the public housing 
program to provide low-rent housing facilities for those 
in the low-income brackets now forced to live in slums 
and hovels. 

The development of a long-range program of new 
housing construction which can be launched as soon as 
the defense emergency subsides should be planned for 
now to provide markets for industry and jobs for work- 
ers, as well as the homes America needs. 


TAXATION 


We favor intensive efforts to bring federal defense and 
non-defense expenditures into balance with tax revenues, 
providing necessary defense needs are not neglected, 
international obligations and commitments are not sacri- 
ficed, and the services necessary to the health and wel- 
fare of the American people are not curtailed. 

We urge immediate action to close tax loopholes 
which permit tax avoidance and loss of revenue aggre- 
gating $5 to $7 billion annually and the enactment of a 
more effective law to limit excess profits during the 
national emergency. 

If and when federal tax reductions are made possible 
by a decline in defense expenditures, we favor giving 
highest priority to reducing or removing excise taxes 
and of reducing the taxes of those in low income groups 
who find current taxes cutting into their present living 
standard under existing high prices and low tax exemp- 
tions. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The future security of our nation requires a decent 
measure of security for the American people against the 
hazards of old age, disability and major illness. A sys- 
tem of federal insurance protecting the people from the 
economic effects of such eventualities is true thrift— 
not a handout state. We urge: 

(1) Liberalization of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance, so that benefits can match increased living costs. 

(2) A workable system of disability insurance. 

(3) Insurance against the cost of medical care, which 
would not bring “socialized medicine,” but preserve the 
freedom of both doctors and patients. 

(4) Those in public employment, not now adequately 
provided for, should be given the privilege of coverage. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


In view of the present-day living costs, we recommend 
a realistic minimum wage of $1 an hour. 


LABOR DEPARTMENT 


In recent years Congress has amputated both the 
budget and the functions of the Department of Labor. 
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We recommend that this Department, dedicated to 
the promotion of the welfare of the nation’s workers, 
be restored to operating efficiency by being given an 
adequate budget and by having transferred to it all 
agencies of the federal government dealing primarily 
with the welfare and the problems of workers. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


There is urgent need for enactment of a fair employ- 
ment practice law which would be fair and enforceable. 
America cannot muster its full strength or uphold the 
virtues of democracy in the family of nations while 
equal opportunity to work and earn a living is denied 
to its own citizens because of race, creed or color. We 
urge the enactment of a federal F.E.P.C. law. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 


We support the efforts of federal government em- 
ployes, who have lagged far behind the standards of 
private industry in salaries and working conditions, to 
obtain long overdue pay adjustments. We urge that 
annual leave and sick leave be restored to former stand- 
ards of twenty-six days and fifteen days, respectively. 
Government employes also should be protected by unem- 
ployment compensation legislation. 

The American people have a right to an efficient mail 
service. We recommend that the curtailment of postal 
service, ordered by the Postmaster General on April 17, 
1950, be revoked. 

Legislation assuring statutory recognition of the right 
of federal employes to organize into unions should be 
enacted. Such union representatives should have the 
right to confer with department and agency heads on 
personnel problems. 

The U.S. Civil Service Retirement Act should be 
revised to assure retired government employes annuities 
sufficient to maintain a decent standard of living. 


CONCLUSION 


The following was the concluding portion of the 
American Federation of Labor’s presentation to 
the Republicans: 


America does not stand still. No political party can 
survive in America which stands still or faces back- 
ward. We urge the Republican Party to live up to 
the liberal traditions of Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Senator Norris. We believe the Republican Party can 


make progress only if it believes in progress and \\orks 
for progress. 

Too often in the past ten years the Republican inem. 
bers of Congress have allied themselves with the ! Jixie. 
crats to stifle progressive legislation. Such an alliance 
will prove fatal to our present two-party systen: and 
fatal to the Republican Party’s hopes of victory. The 
Dixiecrats are a vanishing race, decadent, moribund 
and paralyzed by their own prejudice. 

Let the Republican Party look forward, let it forge 
an affirmative, progressive program. That is the only 
way it can once again attract the support and alleviance 
of the great masses of American voters. 


The following was the concluding portion of the 
A. F. of L. presentation to the Democrats: 


Four years ago the Democratic National Convention 
adopted a clear-cut, progressive platform. Today, after 
two intervening sessions of Congress under Democratic 
control, that platform is still, in most respects, a scrap 
of paper. 

Promise without performance will not indefinitely 
satisfy the American people. They have a right to expect 
the government they elect to make good on its pledges. 

The fault is only too obvious. A considerable nun- 
ber of members of Congress, who are Democrats in 
name only, allied themselves with reactionary Republi- 
cans to stifle progressive legislation. That irresponsible 
coalition has hurt labor, it has hurt the nation and it 
has hurt the prestige of the Democratic Party. 

We feei that the time has come for the Democratic 
Party to do something about this impossible situation. 
It is not enough to reiterate promises in the party plat- 
form this year. The Democratic Party must be em- 
powered to fulfill its pledges to the people. Otherwise, 
many of its friends will begin to ask whether the Demo- 
cratic Party really is fighting for the welfare of the 
people. 

There are many progressive, statesmanlike members 
of Congress from the South. We are not suggesting that 
punitive action be taken against any Democrat from any 
section of the country who occasionally strays from the 
reservation. We are not trying to suppress political 
independence for the sake of blind party loyalty. That 
would be a mistake in the opposite direction. 

But when an officeholder elected as a Democrat con- 
sistently consorts with the Republicans, votes with the 
Republicans and aids and abets Congressional action 
intended to embarrass his own party, then he should 
either get out of the Democratic Party or be read out. 


Joi Labor's League Today. 


Lt Costs Only $1 
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HOUSING Artem 


By HARRY C. BATES, Chairman, A. F. of L. Housing Committee 


HE members of Congress must 

think that if you just ignore a 

problem long enough—if you 
just look the other way whenever it 
crops up—it will somehow solve it- 
self. That seems to be the way Con- 
gress has been handling the housing 
problem, because it has just gone 
home without doing a thing to pro- 
vide housing for the millions of fami- 
lies living in dilapidated, unsanitary 
slums and for the tens of thousands 
of workers in defense areas who are 
living, often with their families, in 
shacks, huts, tents and trailers. 

The trouble with this do-nothing 
approach is that in this world prob- 
lems just don’t solve themselves. It 
takes positive and responsible action 
to solve problems, and that certainly 
applies to the housing problem. 

As recently as three years ago, 
Congress itself acknowledged the fact 
that the housing problems of this 
nation would not solve themselves and 
that something had to be done. That 
“something” took the form of the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

At the time it enacted this basic 
housing legislation, Congress also 
stated that the nation faced a critical 
housing shortage which would require 
construction of 1,500,000 homes a 
year for the next ten years. The acute 
housing shortage was later confirmed 
by the 1950 census, which indicated 
that there were 11,000,000 substand- 
ard units or almost one-third of the 
total housing supply. 

The framers of the Housing Act of 
1949 acknowledged the plain fact that 
private builders had been unwilling 
or unalle to meet the needs of low- 
income families. In an initial attempt 
to meet this problem, the act pro- 
Vided ior a low-rent public housing 
Progra: of 810,000 units over a six- 
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year period, or 135,000 units a year. 
This program was to provide decent, 
safe and sanitary housing for low- 
income families at rents at least 20 
per cent below the lowest rents in 
privately constructed units. 

This 20 per cent gap between the 
rents in public housing and in private 
units was significant. It represented 
a frank admission that not only were 
private builders not meeting the needs 
of low-income families, but they were 
also failing to meet the needs of 
middle-income families who could af- 
ford to pay more than the public 
housing rents but could not afford to 
meet the rents in privately constructed 
dwellings. 

A logical follow-up on this prin- 
ciple, therefore, was legislation in- 
troduced in 1950 which would have 
made possible the building of good 
homes within the means of ordinary 
families by providing long-term, low- 
interest loans for cooperative housing 
for middle-income families. 

This legislation engendered a great 


deal of enthusiasm and was vigorous- 
ly supported by organized labor and 
other groups interested in assuring 
decent housing for average American 
families. It was recommended by 
the Senate and House Banking and 
Currency Committees and was only 
defeated by comparatively close votes 
in both the House and the Senate. 

Then came Korea. When the na- 
tion embarked on the defense mobi- 
lization program after the outbreak 
of the Korean war, it was thought for 
a time that there would be a shortage 
of materials and manpower which 
would force curtailment of residential 
construction. In view of the fact that 
more than 1,000,000 units have been 
constructed in each year since Korea, 
it is clear that this guess was wrong. 
However, even if there had been a 
shortage sufficiently severe to affect 
housing construction, it was certainly 
important to meet the most pressing 
housing needs first. This is exactly 
the opposite of what has actually hap- 
pened. 

Instead, we had housing as usual. 
“As usual” meant that housing con- 
struction was concentrated in the 
high-price brackets for upper-income 
families. 

Despite the obvious need for homes 
for workers moving into defense 
areas, the job of providing these 
homes was left completely to the 
initiative of private builders and it 
just was not done. By June 18 of 
this year private builders had con- 
structed only 4,843 units in defense 
areas. Even these units involved 
rents or monthly housing costs in 
most cases ranging upwards from $75 
a month, many of them over $100. 
Congress authorized only enough 
funds to construct 5,000 units of 
publicly financed, moderate-rental de- 
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fense housing, but it did not appro- 
priate enough funds even for this 
ridiculously small number. 

Congress also cut back the public 
housing program, from the 135,000 
units authorized in the Housing Act 
of 1949 to 50,000 units for the fiscal 
year just ended. The middle-income 
housing program, which had engen- 
dered such enthusiasm just before the 
Korean outbreak, was completely fos- 
gotten. 

This was the situation when the 
Eighty-second Congress reconvened 
for its second session in January of 
this year. The American people had 
the right to expect that with the clear 
promise of a comprehensive housing 
program contained in the Housing 
Act of 1949, and in the. light of the 
critical housing situation in defense 
areas, Congress would turn its atten- 
tion immediately to enactment of ef- 
fective legislation for meeting the 
housing needs of defense workers and 
lower- and middle-income families. 


However, the reactionary Republi- 
can-Dixiecrat coalition had no inten- 
tion of honoring Congress’ promise 
of decent housing for American fam- 
ilies. Its ears were tuned to the siren 
song of the real estate lobby. That 
song had only one refrain: 

“Leave housing to us. We can do 
it.” 

The trouble is that the private 
builders are not providing housing 
for the families who need it. Like 
the proverbial dog in the manger, 
they are blocking every move to pro- 
vide low and moderate cost housing 
that they have been unable or un- 
willing to build. This has been the 
story in defense housing, in public 
housing and in middle-income hous- 
ing. 

Despite the demonstsated failure of 
private builders to construct needed 
defense housing, there was nothing 
but token action. Last year the Sen- 
ate appropriated a mere $25,000,000 
for publicly financed, moderate-rental 
defense housing (enough to build 
only about 5,000 permanent-type 
units). This year it voted to appro- 
priate only an additional $12,000,000. 

The government has been trying to 
stretch these pitifully small appro- 
priations by confining itself to the 
construction of trailers and other 
types of flimsy, temporary housing. 
The effect has been detrimental to de- 
It also has been 
In defense areas 


fense production. 
hard on workers. 
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all over the country many defense 
workers have been forced to return to 
their homes because they could not 
find adequate housing for themselves 


and their families. Others stayed on 
under terribly inadequate living con- 
ditions. 

The low-rent public housing pro- 
gram, already cut back to 50,000 
units, was still further reduced as a 
result of ihe terrific campaign of mis- 
representation and pressure by the 
real estate lobby. The Senate voted 
to permit construction of 45,000 units 
during the year beginning July 1, 
1952. The House voted to reduce the 
program to only 5,000 units for the 
entire nation (a repetition of its 
attempt a year ago to do the same 
thing). It also voted a vicious con- 
tinuing limitation which would hold 
the program down to 5,000 units for 
all succeeding years. 

The compromise result was an au- 
thorization of 35,000 units. This was 
bad enough. Even worse was the 
limiting provision holding down the 
program to 35,000 units a year in- 
definitely. This means that instead of 
about 10 per cent of the total housing 
construction each year going for 
low-rent public housing, as was Con- 
gress’ unmistakable intention in the 
Housing Act of 1949, housing for 


Peron Still 


bene political police of Dictator 
Juan Peron of Argentina have 
arrested a number of free trade union 
leaders, some of whom had been re- 
leased from jail only a few weeks 
ago. It seems that Peron is deter- 
mined to imitate Hitler. 

Here is the story, as published in 
the latest issue of Jnter-American La- 
bor Bulletin: 

“Alfredo Leon Ferreira, secretary 
of organization of C.0.A.S.I. [Work- 
ers’ Committee for Independent Trade 
Union Action], was arrested early in 
June. He had been released from the 
Villa Devoto jail only last April after 
eight months of detention. 

“On June 1 three textile workers’ 
leaders and members of C.O.A.S.I.’s 
executive board, namely, Francisco 
Gregorio, Rosendo Fernandez and 
Pedro Salas, were also arrested. 
Fernandez and Salas were detained 
in August of last year, after the strike 
of the Railway Brotherhood, and kept 
in the Villa Devoto jail for forty- 


low-income families will constit.ite 
only about 3 per cent of total hous. 
ing construction. At the rate of 33.,. 
000 units a year, it would take over 
300 years to rehouse the 11,000.00 
families now living in substandard 
houses! 

Unlike many members of Congress, 
workers know that the housing prob- 
lem won’t solve itself. Only a vigor. 
ous action program to achieve the 
housing goals Congress itself set forth 
in the Housing Act of 1949 will be. 
gin to meet the nation’s housing 
needs. 

With the real estate lobby pitching 
and the reactionary bloc in Congress 
catching, the American people have 
been completely shut out in the con- 
test for decent housing, but the last 
inning won’t be over until the election 
returns are in this November. 

Promises are not enough. We have 
learned our lesson from bitter experi- 
ence. 

The candidates whom we elect must 
recognize that the slums of this na- 
tion are America’s shame. Labor’s 
job is to elect men and women to 
Congress who are dedicated to the 
principle that every kid in America 
has the right to grow up in a decent 
home in a healthful and wholesome 
environment. 


Apes Hitler 


five days. Francisco Gregorio is the 
brother of Candido Gregorio, leader 
of C.0.A.S.I. in exile and foremost 
opponent of the Peron dictatorship. 
After being kept in jail for one week, 
Gregorio, Fernandez and Salas were 
suddenly released without any expla- 
nation, but Alfredo Leon Ferreira at 
the time of this writing was still in 
jail. 

“The Union of Plumbers, member 
of the libertarian-controlled Regional 
Workers Federation of Argentina 
(F.0.R.A.), went on strike several 
weeks ago for purely economic rea 
sons, in order to obtain wage it 
creases commensurate with the high- 
er cost of living. The government 
immediately declared the strike il 
legal, arrested more than fifty strik- 
ers and lodged them in the Encausa- 
dos jail of Villa Devoto. This took 
place four weeks ago and none of 
the arrested strikers has as yet been 
released.” 
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U0. MEBES AT GENEVA 





By 





GEORGE P. DELANEY 


International Representative, American Federation of Labor 








HE thirty-fifth international 

conference of the International 

Labor Organization was held 
last month in Geneva, Switzerland. 
In his opening address Paul Rama- 
dier, chairman of the I.L.0.’s Gov- 
erning Body and a former Premier of 
France, pointed to the new dangers 
represented in the increasingly large 
role played by the state in the devel- 
opment of social policy. 

Following the systematic indiffer- 
ence of the Nineteenth Century, he 
said, the state began to intervene 
timidly, but now claims leadership of 
the social movement. 

“It takes initiative, it reforms, it 
creates,” he said. 

In totalitarian countries the organi- 
zations of workers and employers, if 
they exist, have become state organs, 
M. Ramadier noted. He emphasized 
the I.L.0.’s responsibility in the field 
of investigation and conciliation of 
disputes arising out of allegations of 
the violation of trade union rights 
based on a need to put an end to 
such abuses. He urged governments 
to pay greater regard to liberty of 
trade union organization. 

At the conclusion of M. Ramadier’s 
address the conference elected Jose 
de Segadas Vianna, Brazilian Min- 
ister of Labor, Industry and Com- 
merce, as president. 

The government delegate from 
Poland and the government delegate 
from Czechoslovakia rose to object to 
the seating of the delegates from the 
government of Nationalist China. Sr. 
Vianna ruled that the question of the 
credentials of the delegates from the 
government of Nationalist China be 
referred to the Credentials Commit- 
tee of the conference for decision as 
provided for under Article 26 of the 
Standing Orders. 

It is significant that the representa- 
tives of the Polish and Czechoslovak 
governments, who had withdrawn 
from the thirty-third conference when 
the same issue was before that con- 
ference, did not, in this instance, 
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withdraw. The conference proceeded 
then to elect. as vice-presidents Vyan- 
katesh V. Dravid of India, represent- 
ing governments; Julio B. Pons of 
Uruguay, representing the employers; 
and the writer represented the 
workers. 

U.S. Secretary of Labor Maurice 
J. Tobin, at a subsequent session, said 
that the United States had succeeded 
in having both an expanded armament 
program and an adequate supply of 
civilian goods and would have no 
serious problem in readjusting “to in- 
crease production of consumers’ goods 
when defense production levels off.” 
He emphasized that the free nations 
want to turn away from armaments 
and military preparedness and con- 
centrate on the great task of improv- 
ing the well-being of their peoples. 

Secretary Tobin noted that the free 
nations of the world are not respon- 
sible for the current emphasis on 
armament. When World War II 
ended, they disbanded their armies, 
scrapped huge quantities of their mili- 
tary equipment and set their factories 
to turning out the implements of 
peace, he pointed out. 

“If the nations in the Communist 
world had done the same, there would 
be no world crisis today,” he said. 

Mr. Tobin said the goal of the 
I.L.0. “enlists the 
full and enthusiastic 
support of the Amer- 
ican people.” 

In attendance at 
the conference were 
654 government, em- 
ployer and worker 
representatives from 
sixty of the I.L.0.’s 
sixty-six member 
countries. During 
the course of the 
conference, the 
I.L.0. admitted Lib- 
ya into membership. 

This year’s con- 
ference adopted 
three conventions 


and three recommendations during its 
deliberations and discussions, adding 
new world social standards to the 
record of accomplishments of the 
1.L.0. 

The three new conventions dealt 
with social security, maternity protec- 
tion and holidays with pay for work- 
ers in agriculture. One of the recom- 
mendations was designed to promote 
cooperation between employers and 
workers in the world’s plants and un- 
dertakings. The other recommenda- 
tions supplemented the conventions on 
maternity protection and agricultiral 
holidays. 

The new conventions require ratify- 
ing governments to assure the applica- 
tion of certain minimum standards of 
social security protection, to assure 
maternity leave of at least twelve 
weeks and other forms of maternity 
protection and to assure that agricul- 
tural workers are granted an annual 
holiday with pay after a period of 
continuous service with the same 
employer. 

The recommendation on labor-man- 
agement cooperation declares that ap- 
propriate steps should be taken to 
promote consultation and cooperation 
between employers and workers at 
the level of the undertaking on mat- 
ters of mutual concern not within the 
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scope of collective bargaining ma- 
chinery or normally not dealt with 
by other machinery concerned with 
determination of terms and condi- 
tions of employment. 

The adoption of the three new con- 
ventions raised to 103 the total num- 
ber of conventions voted by the In- 
ternational Labor Organization since 
its establishment in 1919. 

The conference considered and ap- 
proved a resolution recommending 
standards governing the employment 
of young persons in underground coal 
mining, agreeing on a minimum age 
of 16 years. It voted to consider a 
recommendation on the subject at the 
next conference. 

The conference also gave prelimi- 
nary consideration to international 
regulations to protect the health of 
workers in places of employment, ap- 
proved a series of conclusions de- 
signed to provide a basis for these 
regulations, and decided to place the 
question on next year’s agenda with 
a view to the adoption of either a 
recommendation or a convention sup- 
plemented by a recommendation. 

The delegates approved, without 
any votes being cast in opposition, a 
declaration submitted by nine worker 
delegates which proclaimed a series 
of principles to protect the freedom 
and independence of the trade union 
movement. The resolution was sub- 
mitted jointly by Leon Jouhaux of 
France, Angel Cofino of Cuba, Harin- 
harnath Shastri of India, Jean Mori 
of Switzerland, Johann Bohm of Aus- 
tria, S. Pastore of Italy, Claude Jodoin 
of Canada, Alfred Roberts of the 
United Kingdom and the writer. 

The resolution proposed that the 
fundamental and permanent mission 
of the trade union movement is the 
economic and social advancement of 
the workers, and urged that trade 
union movements in their respective 
countries should preserve their free- 
dom and independence in political 
parties in order to further their eco- 
nomic and social missions. 

In another resolution the confer- 
ence expressed its satisfaction with 
the I.L.0.’s program of technical as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries 
and called for expansion of the pro- 
gram. 

The conference called, in a third 
resolution, for countries to make every 
effort, both national and international, 
more particularly through their 
mutual relations in the field of eco- 
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nomics and trade, to assure that ade- 
quate resources are progressively 
available for the effective prosecution 
in all countries of the aims and ob- 
jectives of the I.L.O. in conditions of 
freedom and security. 

Replying to the 107 speakers who 
discussed his annual report, the direc- 
tor-general of the I.L.0., David 
Morse, declared: 

“There are those who would repre- 
sent that it is unreal even to talk of 
social justice in a world rearming. 
You here have effectively answered 
such doubts by emphasizing that the 
threat of war, far from lessening the 
need for social action, increases it.” 

Director-General Morse pleaded 
with the delegates to return home and 
arouse world opinion to fight for so- 
cial progress, even in the midst of 
rearmament. He emphasized that un- 
less we take heed now and resolve to 
redouble our efforts within the I.L.O. 
on a day-to-day basis, and divert 
greater sums to our objectives and 
willingly and courageously search and 
work for an open world where men 
can find employment and opportunity 
and be freed from the shackles of sus- 
picion, peace cannot be found. 

The delegation attending the Inter- 
national Labor Conference from the 
United States was headed by Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor Philip Kaiser 


and Senator James Murray of Mon- 


tana. Charles McCormick, presid: nt 
of the McCormick Tea and Spice 
Company, Baltimore, the employers’ 
delegate, found it necessary to retiirn 
to the United States because of illniss. 
Charles Shaw of the Standard ‘)il 
Company took his place. The writer 
served as the American worker dle- 
gate. 

Serving as advisers to me at this 
conference were: 

James C. Turner, business man- 
ager, Local 77, International Union 
of Operating Engineers; Joseph D. 
Keenan, secretary-treasurer, Building 
and Construction Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor; 
George J. Richardson, secretary-treas- 
urer, [International Association of Fire 
Fighters; Michael Ross, director, In- 
ternational Department, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; Stanley 
Ruttenberg, director of research, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations; 
Thomas Owens, legislative representa- 
tive, United Rubber Workers; and 
Paul Reed, international representa- 
tive, United Mine Workers. 

Without the cooperation and assist- 
ance of these advisers, it would have 
been impossible for me to have car- 
ried out my duties and responsibili- 
ties to the thirty-fifth International 
Labor Conference. 


Good News From Brazil 


RAZILIAN national unions are 

now free to join the Internation- 
al Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions and its inter-American regional 
organization, the O.R.I.T. This de- 
velopment comes “after a campaign 
which took several years to reach its 
goals,” reports Serafino Romualdi, 
American Federation of Labor repre- 
sentative for Latin America. 

Mr. Romualdi writes as follows in 
the latest issue of Inter-American 
Labor Bulletin: 

“On July 8 the Senate gave unani- 
mously the required permission, thus 
concurring “with a previous decision 
of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Brazilian legislators were specifically 
asked to grant such permission in 
repeated messages from President 
Getulio Vargas and Minister of La- 
bor Jose de Segadas Vianna. Unions 
that are expected to take advantage 
of this legislative permission, re- 
quired by the Brazilian constitution, 
have a membership of over 2,500,000. 


“Most of the national labor federa- 
tions and confederations of Brazil 
have renewed their administrations 
in the past few weeks, among them 
the National Federation of Street 
Railway Employes, headed by Syn- 
dulfo de Azevedo Pequeno, substitute 
member of the I.L.0. Governing Body 
and well-known figure in international 
trade union circles. Pequeno was 
unanimously reelected for another 
term of two years. The National 
Federation of Street Railway Em- 
ployes has a membership of about 
40,000. 

“In the National Federation of 
Railroad Employes the list headed by 
Elio Carvalinho Pompeio, president, 
and Sebastian Paiva, general secre 
tary, gained the majority. The mem- 
bership of this union is about 80,000. 
The main task of the new administre 
tion of the National Federation will 
be to enroll under the banner of 4 
free and democratic union all the rail- 
road workers of Brazil.” 
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larrison Rips Economic Royalists 


They Are ‘Paving the Way to Fascism” 


RESIDENT George M. Harrison 
Pp: the Brotherhood of Railway 

Clerks charged that “economic 
royalists are paving the way to fas- 
cism” in a statement published recent- 
ly by The Nation. He made the 
charge as part of his response to the 
magazine’s request for a statement on 
what labor wants in the 1952 plat- 
forms of the political parties. 

“The issue as I see it,” declared 
Brother Harrison, who is also a vice- 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, “is to curb the economic 
royalists and give the country back 
to the people before it is too late.” 

Pointing at the list of special favors 

ae ” 
granted to appease the “arrogant 
greed of industry, he contrasted spe- 
cial corporate tax privileges and the 
fight to allow workers a decent living 
standard. 

“No one questions that a steel mill 
is a defense essential,” Mr. Harrison 
said. “So, however, is a steel worker 
or a railroad worker who runs the 
train which carts away the steel, or 
a clerk who does the bookkeeping, or 
a restaurant worker who feeds them. 
But no one gives the worker a free 
house or car, as the government gives 
away free plants.” 

The president of the Railway Clerks 
rapped the steelmasters for forcing a 
strike to gouge a price increase five 
times the amount needed to adjust 
steel workers’ wages as recommended 
by the Wage Stabilization Board. He 
warned that such inflation-producing 
tactics actually risked a disastrous 
depression. 

Brother Harrison pointed out grow- 
ing mistrust among our allies abroad. 
He warned: 

“Our own profiteers have made it 
possible for the Russians to argue, 
with increasing effect, that our para- 
mount interest is profits at the expense 
of the world.” 

At home Mr. Harrison saw the 
threat of “destroying the basis of eco- 
nomic di mocracy, undermining con- 
stitutional liberty, and thus giving aid 
and comfort to our enemies” because 
Corporate greed is right now trying to 
destroy ihe framework of liberties 
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under which free labor can exist. 
The end result of profiteering greed 
will be a Fascist totalitarian state, he 
said, because a great concentration of 
industrial power will demand a com- 
parative concentration of government 


power. Under these conditions, Mr. 
Harrison warned in his statement, 
government will be “pretending to 
serve all the people but actually pro- 
tecting only the concentrated wealth 
of the few.” 


Labor's Own Insurance Company 


HE Union Labor Life Insurance 

Company is now launched on 

its second quarter-century of 
service to the working people of the 
nation. Not long ago, at annual 
shareholders’ meeting, the company’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary was observed, 
and Matthew Woll, president, re- 
ported that “today the company is 
looked upon not merely as a venture 
of labor but as an established institu- 
tion, financially sound and secure.” 

Brother Woll, reviewing the condi- 
tions under which labor’s life insur- 
ance company was conceived and 
founded, spoke of the difficulties ex- 
perienced in the early years. And 
he reported upon the truly outstand- 
ing progress made by the company 
in the past decade. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company at the close of 1951 had a 
total of insurance in force amounting 
to $350,810,382—an increase of 11 
per cent over the previous year. And 
the writing of ordinary individual in- 
surance increased tremendously in 
1951, Mr. Woll reported. Increases 
last year in both income and assets, 
he said, are clearly indicative that 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany is receiving—and should con- 
tinue to receive—the patronage of 
trade unions and individual workers, 
as well as of management and the 
public in general. 


In his report to the shareholders, 
President Woll pointed out that the 
United States has undergone far- 
reaching social and economic changes 
in the past forty years. These border 
virtually on a revolution, he said. 
Mr. Woll noted that millions have 
moved up from the lower to the 
higher income brackets, that the aver- 
age citizen today enjoys a much 
higher income than in the past and 
that a smaller share of the total na- 
tional income now goes to the very 
rich. 

While granting that a number of 
factors contributed to the nation’s 
great forward strides during the past 
forty years, Mr. Woll said that the 
role of the American labor movement 
was most significant. 

The life insurance industry, he de- 
clared, has a vital interest in a stable 
economy in order to protect the 86,- 
000,000 policy-holders and their 
beneficiaries. 

“The present situation calls for a 
state of constant alertness on a realis- 
tic and practical level on the part of 
those charged with the responsibility 
for fiscal and monetary policies,” Mr. 
Woll said. “In the final analysis, the 
efforts of our nation will be judged 
not alone by how well we succeed in 
rearming ourselves against external 
threat but also by how well we guard 
the basis of our liberties at home.” 
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Citadel of Freedom 


UR FOUNDING Fathers were profoundly religious 

—men who valued liberty because it gave oppor- 

tunity for highest spiritual development. On the 
material side they wanted to have and possess property, 
the right to rewards of their work, and they had come 
to the New World to enjoy these opportunities. They 
believed they had a moral right to basic freedoms which 
give men the dignity of personal decision in living. They 
knew the nation would draw its strength from the char- 
acter of its homes. They established constitutional gov- 
ernment and were determined to manage their own 
affairs. 

Those men had a reverence for law and order. Their 
revolt was against the invasion of their rights by the 
arbitrary edicts of the British king and his agents. They 
were devoted to a free society, the common law and 
looked to higher authority. In other words the purpose 
of our Declaration of Independence and the ensuing war 
against Britain were to regain lost rights and end capri- 
cious and arbitrary intervention. The Founding Fathers 
sought to assure personal freedom to be exercised by 
individuals acting singly or in groups. 

It follows that the right of working people to form 
voluntary organizations for collective bargaining is in- 
dispensable to the promotion of economic and social 
freedom. Voluntary group action preserves the right 
of these individuals to make their own economic deci- 
sions. In this fact lies the superiority of economic action 
and standards of free trade unions over regulation and 
standard determination by administrators enforcing leg- 
islation. Also groups of individuals band together for 
political purposes in parties of their own choosing. 

This type of political and economic organization devel- 
ops self-reliant, resourceful and industrious citizens who 
are the strength of the nation. But rights and institu- 
tions are never won permanently. Each generation has 
to transform the legal statement into a living, effective 
power in daily living. 

Unless citizens have the will and the vision to exercise 
the rights of free men and take responsibility for organ- 
izing in representative groups to exercise such of those 
rights as are used collectively, those rights remain but 
words on a printed page. It takes positive intelligent 
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action to transform them into opportunity for self. 
directed action, as an integral part of the lives of free 
individuals. 

Those who wish to remain free must do their part in 
furthering the development of self-discipline, realizing 
that people must either control their own aciions so a 
not to interfere with the rights of others or submit to 
control by others. 

There are always some who would rather escape the 
rigors of self-discipline even at the cost of forfeiting 
some degree of freedom. The strong who really love 
freedom must not only counteract the indifference of 
these persons but must furnish the power and ability to 
maintain, utilize and repeatedly save freedom. 

America stands as a citadel of freedom which mus 
be preserved against the rising tide of forced labor and 
state absolutism revived by red-communism. Against 


ominous dangers we need to rededicate ourselves and 


our country to the maintenance of human freedom. 


Defense Production Act 


HEN THE United Nations inaugurated police action 
to repel the Communist aggression against South 
Korea, the United States, which spearheaded the 


action, had to begin rearming for Korea and for defense 


against Soviet aggression to extend its boundaries and 
create unrest in countries throughout the world. To 
facilitate the making of equipment for defense, our 
Congress enacted the Defense Production Act. 

As Korean police work is not yet finished and the 
origiaal Defense Production Act had a life of only two 
years, Congress had to take some action. Hearings wert 
held, the Senate passed a bill and the House decided to 
end controls two days before the act expired. The 
Senate and House bills went to conference. 

The measure Congress finally passed continues wage 
controls. The Wage Stabilization Board is retained, bu! 
the functions of the Board are restricted to determin 
tions on wages, with an intervention in labor dispule 
not growing out of interpretation or application of wag? 
stabilization decisions. 

Price and wage controls are to end April 30, 195 


Certain food products are exempted from price controls: 


these are estimated to constitute about 11 per cent ol 
household budget expenditures. 
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In areas not certified as critical for defense rents will 
be decontrolled on September 30. However, any city, 
town or village desiring to keep the program until April 
30, 1953, may pass a resolution declaring that a housing 
shortage still exists and that federal controls are still 
desired. In this event rent stabilization will continue 
until April 30, 1953. 

Authority for priority and allocation of scarce metals 
is continued until June 30, 1953. Control of consumer 
credit was ended. 

One safeguard that organized labor has insisted upon 
as a guarantee of justice and security is that price con- 
trols must accompany wage controls. Wage controls 
without effective price controls would be an intolerable 
economic farce and a condition akin to forced labor. 

Expansion of production facilities for steel and alumi- 
num has practically ended the problem of scarcity of 
supplies of those basic materials for defense production. 
Copper supplies have also been greatly increased. The 
difference in opinion upon ending materials controls 
turned on whether it is necessary to direct supplies surely 
to defense use and whether normal business markets 
would prevent further price inflation. > 

The Administration was directed to establish as quickly 
as possible balance between supply and demand and that 
when balance was achieved control over prices and wages 
would be terminated as soon as possible. 

The very nature of this defense period, with its indefi- 
niteness and undeterminability, lends itself to continu- 
ance of controls. But we must safeguard against perma- 
nent controls. The fact that a generation of our people 
may have no experience with a free market may decrease 
the possibilities of resistance to undue prolongation of 
administrative direction of production. And yet the 
very nature of our economy, with its dynamic power to 
make changes, meet difficulties and even increase output, 
is due to freedom from political interference and from 
whatever would retard immediate response to produc- 
tion changes and unrestricted capacity to get the utmost 
out of technical progress and power-driven machines. 

Our power to produce is our greatest safeguard and 
guarantee of progress—in peace or in war. 


Africa 


FRICA, with the exception of a few states, is under 
colonial control and management by several Euro- 
pean governments or trustees of the United Nations. 

There is practically everywhere a racial as well as a gov- 
ernmental problem. The white, mixed and native races 
have made unequal progress, and the whites, though 
numerically fewer, are more competent in government. 
While types of colonial patterns have uniformly pro- 
vided rights for white settlers and some degree of rep- 
resentation for native and colored populations, final 
decision has rested with the European government. 

For some time North and South Rhodesia and Nyasa- 

land have been ‘developing plans for amalgamation and 
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have agreed upon a proposal that is basically sound. 
The local government will be autonomous, whereas pre- 
viously the British Colonial Office has guaranteed the 
interests of African natives. The Africans who do not 
have legal rights equal to those of the settlers or “ 
ored”—that is, mixed—persons are fearful the discrimi- 
nation will become permanent if local decision is substi- 
tuted for English responsibility. 


col- 


The new constitution will confer many specific powers 
on the central government. The three local governments 
will continue as before with the exception of matters 
reserved for federal action. Another list of matters may 
be handled by either federal or local governments, with 
the federal authority deciding in disputes. 

A Board of African Affairs is set up as watchdog over 
native rights. The Board is to consist of an African and 
a white person to be appointed by the Governor of each 
territory and its chairman to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General. This Board can intervene in legislation 
and other policies. The territorial or local government 
controls education, marriage laws, land tenure, trade 
unions, etc. 

Guarantees of rights are essential when the groups 
are unequal. The rights of white settlers and indus- 
trialists have to be curbed to assure rights and oppor- 
tunities for Africans who are also citizens in the com- 
munity and who also have a right to opportunity for 
progress. Pe 

The inequalities in the development of various groups 
in African territories make drafting of constitutions and 
their administration difficult under the best of circum- 
stances. Two of the states concerned desire the British 
government to continue its special protection. However, 
the continued well-being as well as justice for native 
Africans will depend increasingly upon the industrial 
and social institutions which communities foster and pro- 
mote, so that there must be a strong trend for them to 
seek participation in local government. 

In addition to normal trends, the local as well as fed- 
eral government must deal with the danger of infiltration 
by Communist agents, bent upon stirring up turmoil and _ 
upon poisoning the minds of the natives against consti- 
tutional, representative government, thus easing the way 
for Moscow propaganda. 

Communist embassies become spy and propaganda 
centers. The size of the Soviet staffs in embassies in 
African states reflects the extent of Moscow propaganda 
undertakings. 

One of the best antidotes for these revolutionary plans 
is the plan of the Central African Federation which guar- 
antees representation to Europeans and special protection 
to natives, so that there may be time for gradual devel- 
opment necessary for responsible participation in rep- 
resentative government. Heavy responsibility will rest 
upon the Board of African Affairs and its work may 
result in constitutional development and progress. A 
Bill of Rights similar to that contained in the Indian 
Constitution may be evolved later. 
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By RAYMOND F. LEHENEY 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Department 


beginning of one of America’s 
biggest trade union celebrations 

—A. F. of L. Union Label Week. 
Throughout the nation the period of 
September 1 through 7 will be cele- 
brated by the millions of members of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

To get a comprehensive picture of 
this gala event, one has only to look 
at some of the interesting features 
listed on local programs for this an- 
nual campaign to promote the union 
label, shop card and union button. 

Special Union Label Week procla- 
mations will be issued by governors 
and mayors of the nation’s largest 
states and cities; stars of screen, radio 
and TV will take part in varied union 
label ceremonies; many big league 
baseball parks will stage A. F. of L. 
Nights; union label “handicaps” 
will be staged at state fairs, plus many 
colorful fireworks displays carrying 
the slogan “Be Union—Buy Label.” 

Billboards, store windows, radio 
and TV will carry announcements 
about union label products and union 
services. Newspapers will carry many 
“tie-in” advertisements by firms 
which display the symbols of Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor craftsman- 
ship. 

In addition, many other activities, 
especially planned for this occasion, 


a iw DAY this year marks the 
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will be staged in each locality. Some 
of the features planned are Labor Day 


_ parades, picnics, rallies, luncheons, 


banquets, dances, bazaars and carni- 
vals. All this is planned for only one 
purpose—to increase the growing de- 
mand for all things union. 

Labor Sunday falls on the day be- 
fore Union Label Week actually 
starts, and the Union Label as an em- 
blem of humanitarian and moral 
progress will be stressed by clergy- 
men in their services. 

President Green has issued a call 
to all branches of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, including State 
Federations of Labor, city central 
labor unions and more than 40,000 
local unions, asking the A. F. of L.’s 
millions of members to observe Un- 
ion Label Week in a “proper, im- 
pressive and comprehensive way.” 

For the first time the President of 
the United States will send a message 
endorsing the principle of Union La- 
bel Week. In the past he has written 
letters heartily approving of the Un- 
ion Industries Show. 

Union Label Councils (formerly 
Leagues) will spearhead the celebra- 
tions in metropolitan areas. In some 
cities union label committees of state 
and central labor unions are also 
arranging extensive programs. Where 
there are no central labor bodies, 


local unions will cooperate in suitable 
ceremonies. 

Together with the drives to pub- 
licize our official A. F. of L. emblems 
we require an educational campaign 
to inform new members of labor un- 
ions about the achievements of the 
American Federation of Labor since 
it was founded in 1881. Thousands 
of new A. F. of L. recruits, who en- 
joy the benefits of union organiza- 
tion, have little knowledge of the 
struggles and sacrifices made by 
pioneer leaders in our great labor 
movement. 

They should be convinced that 
America’s high labor standards did 
not come just by chance and that 
they cannot be sustained without buy- 
ing the goods and using the services 
of fellow trade unionists. 5 

The object of observing Union 
Label Week is to stimulate the de- 
mand for goods which bear the union 
label and the services designated by 
the union shop card and union but- 
ton. Other objectives of the seven- 
day celebration are to build better 
relations with employers of A. F. of L. 
members and to popularize those 
symbols of quality and craftsmanship 
among all consumers. 

We appeal to all workers and their 
friends to attend the interesting events 
of the week set aside to dramatize the 
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goods made and the services per- 
formed by American workers. We 
hope that members of organized la- 
bor everywhere will participate in the 
observance of Union Label Week. 

By devoting their thought and 
energy to promoting the sales of 
union-made goods and the patronage 


of union services, they will stabilize 
our national economy, increase pro- 
duction and assure prosperity. They 
will also guarantee the high stand- 
ards set by labor unions. 

Brave men in Korea are dedicating 
their lives to keep America free. Off- 
cials and mentbers of the American 


Federation of Labor are devoting 
their supreme effort to maintaining 
our economic system at its peak so 
that our returning heroes as well as 
the workers in industry may always 
enjoy the blessings of justice and free- 
dom to labor, management and all 
the people. 


Slave Labor in Red China 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


This article is drawn from “The 
Case Against Slave Labor” which 
Vice-President Woll recently pre- 
sented to the United Nations. 


HE growing danger of totali- 

tarian slave labor is tragically 

emphasized by the introduction 
of forced labor in Russia’s satellite 
countries. The remodeling of the po- 
litical and economic life of these 
countries after the Soviet pattern has 
resulted in an adoption of Soviet slave 
labor methods—that is, the exploita- 
tion of persons imprisoned for politi- 
cal reasons through forced labor on 
various projects of tlie dictatorial 
regimes. 

The postwar expansion of the slave 
labor system both inside the Soviet 
Union and in the various satellite 
countries is a conclusive refutation 
of the argument that the Moscow dic- 
tatorship resorted to slave labor only 
because of its inability to find free 
labor for developing the natural re- 
sources in remote areas where hard 
climate and other conditions make 
human existence extremely difficult. 


This argument is refuted by such 
facts as the use of slave labor in 
the steel and mining centers of the 
Donbas, in highly industrialized 
Czechoslovakia and in densely popu- 
lated regions of China. Today slave 
labor exists in the populated as well 
as the remote regions of Russia. 


It is the worst of folly to minimize 
the utterly ruthless and inhuman 
character of Soviet slavery. The eco- 
nomic exploitation of Soviet prisoners 
is the inevitable corollary of a syste- 
matic policy of persecution directed 
against all real, supposed or potential 
opponents of the regime. This policy 
aims at the extermination of large 
numbers of them. The word “exter- 
mination” cannot be considered an 
exaggeration, since’ the death rate in 
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Soviet “corrective labor camps” has 
been notoriously high. 

An example of the rapid expansion 
of the forced labor system in the satel- 
lite countries is the situation in China. 
Among the satellite countries, China 
is next to the Soviet Union in number 
of slave laborers. 

According to reliable sources, this 
number is well above 1,000,000. The 
savage brutality of the Mao regime, 
the vastness of Chinese manpower re- 
sources, the huge programs for flood 
control and irrigation projects, the 
great variety of industries into which 
forced labor has already been intro- 
duced constitute a dangerous combi- 
nation for the growth of the mon- 
strous evil of slave labor. 

Writing in the Peking paper Jan 
Min Jih Pao of October 11, 1951, 
Public Security Minister Lo Jui-ch’ing 
stated that “the subjection of counter- 
revolutionaries to forced labor is an 
indispensable means for the liquida- 
tion of the counter-revolutionary 
class.” 

The use of forced labor camps for 
coping with the thousands of victims 
of the wave of mass arrests which 
swept through China last year has 
been admitted by another leading 
Communist, Teng Tzu-hui. In the 
course of a speech to the Central- 
South Regional Government (report- 
ed in the Hankow Ch’ang Chiang Jih 
Pao of December 13, 1951), he re- 
ferred to the “execution of numerous 
arch-criminals” and continued: 

“But when the masses had been 
mobilized and the counter-revolution- 
ary flames quenched, it was the most 
enlightened policy (a) to seek the 
reform through labor of lesser ele- 
ments * * * and (b) to suspend 
death sentences for two years [during 
which time forced labor would be im- 
posed] on those elements who * * * 
had undermined the interests of the 


state, but not to a very serious 
degree.” 

Some idea of the vast extent of 
the Chinese forced labor system may 
be gained from an official Chinese 
News Agency dispatch from Peking 
dated October 18, 1951, describing 
the operation of the Ch’ingho Farm, 
which has been run by the Peking 
Security Bureau since March, 1950. 

“For instance,” it states, “when 
ditches were being dug last spring 
the water froze, but some criminals 
stood digging barefooted on the ice 
and moving as much as thirty-four 
cubic meters a day.” 

“These things,” the report naively 
adds, “could not be realized simply 
by compulsion:” 

What happens to prisoners who re- 
fuse to be “reformed” may be judged 
from the case of “Kuomintang Army 
agent Tu Hsi-chin,” who “resisted 
control measures during the period 
of reform through labor and organ- 
ized the escape of six criminals. 
* * * Criminal Tu was apprehended 
by our Public Security Bureau at 
Peking, sentenced to death after trial 
and escorted to the farm to face the 
firing squad.” 

Details of forced labor in the Can- 
ton area were given in the pro-Com- 
munist Hong Kong paper Ta Kung 
Pao of December 15, 1951, which 
openly boasted that the system “has 
brought economic wealth to the na- 
tion”—more precisely “500,000 
bricks, 90,000 new-style tiles and 
1,200,000 catties of lime (about 750 
tons) each month,” among other 
things. 

It is impossible to escape the tragic 
conclusion that a continuance of the 
Communist regime will mean for 
China the creation of a slave labor 
army surpassing in size even the mil- 
lions of Soviet concentration camp 
inmates. 
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LABOR WN OLD VIRGINIA 


By J. S. SMITH and I. G WELSTED 


President and Secretary, Respectively, Virginia State Federation of Labor 


HE Virginia State Federation 
‘Ta Labor was chartered on the 

fifth day of June, 1900. It 
seems that during the early days more 
than one convention was held within 
a twelve-month period, since this year 
we hold our fifty-sixth convention. 

Before 1942 the Virginia State Fed- 
eration of Labor might have been 
considered a “paper organization.” 
The office of the Federation was main- 
tained in the home of the secretary. 
The president operated “out of his 
hip pocket.” As late as 1942 only 
eighty-nine locals of the American 
Federation of Labor were affiliated 
with the Virginia State Federation of 
Labor. 

Prior to 1942 the conventions were 
of two days’ duration. It was com- 
mon practice for a major part of the 
time to be taken up with seating of 
delegates. The balance then was con- 
sumed in electing officers, and usual- 
ly resolutions and amendments to the 
constitution were referred to the in- 
coming officers and Executive Board 
for disposition. 

At Roanoke in May of 1943 the 
Virginia State Federation of Labor 
was reborn. The old regime was 
defeated and a new administration 
took over. 

This new administration was faced 











with the problem of building a strong 
State’ Federation of Labor. The lo- 
cal unions in Virginia began to affili- 
ate. Between the 1943 and 1944 con- 
ventions the membership and revenue 
had increased to the extent that it 
became possible at the 1944 conven- 
tion to place the secretary-treasurer 
on an annual salary and expenses. 
The Federation then obtained office 
space at 423 East Freemason Street 
in Norfolk. 

In 1946 the president was placed 
on salary and expenses. In 1947 the 
convention authorized the executive 
officers to establish a permanent office 
in the city of Richmond, the state 
capital. Today the Virginia State 
Federation of Labor is self-sustaining 
and maintains its office at 109 West 
Grace Street in Richmond. 

During the session of the legislature 
in 1946 we had our first taste of anti- 
labor legislation. Adopted were the 
so-called Picketing Act, an act to pro- 
hibit state, county and municipal em- 
ployes from organizing, and a resolu- 
tion declaring the public policy of 
Virginia to be anti-union. It may or 
may not be significant that these 
measures were passed during the first 
year of the regime of William M. 
Tuck, whom labor had opposed when 
he was a candidate for Governor in 
1945. 

In 1947 Governor Tuck called a 
special session of the legislature sup- 
posedly for the purpose of doing 
something to improve the school sys- 
tem. In his address to a joint meet- 
ing of both houses of the legislature, 
he recommended passage of a “right 
to work” law and a “Public Utilities 
Labor-Management Relations Act.” 
Both of these bills were passed by 
overwhelming majorities. 

Some time after the passage of the 
“right to work” law a test case was 
developed. This case was heard in 
the Circuit Court of Elizabeth City 
County where the court upheld, the 


constitutionality of the act. The case 


was then appealed to the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals. The Su- 








MR. WELSTED 


preme Court affirmed the decision of 
the lower court. 

There has not been a test of the 
public utilities law, but the famous 
Wisconsin case was primarily respon- 
sible for a complete change of the 
Virginia law by the 1952 session of 
the General Assembly. 


A MAJOR problem of Virginia la- 
bor is political education. There 
is potential voting strength among 
the organized workers. Trade union- 
ists and their families are sufficiently 
numerous to wield the balance of 
power in local elections in many of 
the industrial centers and all state- 
wide elections. Of course, we have 
the poll tax obstacle and in many sec: 
tions inconvenient and inadequate 
registration facilities. With an ap- 
parent supineness on the part of many 
organized workers, progress in poli- 
tical education has been slow. 
Progress, however, has been made, 
as evidenced by the fact that the 
liberal vote has been steadily increas 
ing over a period of years and the 
further fact that more and more pet 
sons of liberal thinking are announe- 
ing as candidates for public office. 
There was a time in Virginia when 
candidates at the local and state level 
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were hand-picked by the political 
machine and were nominated and 
elected without opposition. 

Labor in Virginia for many years 
has been interested in electing friend- 
ly people to office. However, the 
frst real effort was exhibited in the 
gubernatorial election of 1949. A 
labor-supported candidate lost to a 
machine-supported candidate in a 
four-way race. 

Each year for the past four years 
local unions in Virginia have been 
contributing voluntarily five cents per 
member per month for a period of 
five months. In addition, a substan- 
tial number of members have been 
contributing toward the financing of 


Virginia Labor’s League for Political 
Education. 

During the past year there has been 
an ever-increasing interest in political 
education. Local leagues are becom- 
ing more active. They are holding 
regular meetings. Poll tax and reg- 
istration drives are becoming more 
intense. Officials of local unions, in 
cooperation with committees on poli- 
tical education, are checking the mem- 
bership lists against poll tax and regis- 
tration lists to determine who among 
them are not qualified voters. In 
some sections special stenographic 
help has been employed to assist in 
doing this job. 

Labor in Virginia is becoming 


more cognizant of the fact that the 
solution of its problem lies primarily 
in political education. We feel that 
we are a contributing factor in the 
political renaissance that is taking 
place in Virginia. 

The Virginia State Federation of 
Labor is not a large State Federation 
as compared with those in New York, 
Ohio, Illinois, California, Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania, but with the 
help and cooperation of the American 
Federation of Labor, the national and 
international unions, the Richmond 
office of the American Federation of 
Labor and many local union officials, 
our State Federation is stronger today 
than ever before in its history. 


\ugust Is Registration Month in 13 States 


in thirteen states for citizens 
who must register to vote this 

year. Here is the picture: ~ 

ARIZONA—Registration for _pri- 
mary closes August 4. Register with 
County Recorder or Justice of the 
Peace. Registration is permanent if 
citizens vote in every even-numbered 
year at either primary or general 
election. 

COLORADO—Registration for 
primary closes August 23. Register 
with County Clerk. Registration is 
permanent if citizen votes at least 
once every two years. 

IDAHO—Registration for primary 
closes August 9 and registration for 
general election opens August 16. 
Register with Clerk of County Com- 
missioners. Registration is perma- 
nent for those who vote in each 
general election. 

KENTUCKY—Registration for 
general election starts August 13. 
Register with Board of. Registration 
Commissioners in/cities of first class, 
elsewhere with County Clerk. Regis- 
tration is permanent for those who 
Vote every two years. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Registration 
for primary closes August 15 until 
September 17. Register with Board 
of Registrars. Registration is perma- 
nent if citizen’s name continues to be 
carried on voting list made up in 
January, February and March. Males 
under 70 must pay a $2 poll tax as 
evidence of residence for having name 
Placed on voting list. (Tax not re- 
quired {or voting.) - 


Msn th is an important month 
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MICHIGAN—Registration for pri- 
mary closes August 19. Register with 
Town Clerk. Registration is perma- 
nent for those who vote every four 
years. In towns of 20,000 or more, 
governing body may suspend those 
who do not vote every two years pro- 
vided voter is notified of suspension 
and given chance to request continu- 
ance of registration within thirty 
days. 

MINNESOTA—Registration for 
primary closes August 19. Register 
with City or Village Clerk; in Minne- 
apolis or St. Paul, with Commissioner 
of Registration. Registration is per 
manent for those who vote every two 
years. 

NEVADA—Registration for pri- 
mary closes August 2. Register with 
County Clerk. Registration is perma- 
nent for those who vote at each gen- 
eral election; it is canceled otherwise. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA—Registration 
books open every day until August 
16. Register at courthouse. Citizens 
21 or over who have fulfilled resi- 
dence requirements and who can read 
and write any section of state consti- 
tution chosen by registration officer, 
or who have paid taxes in previous 
year on property assessed at $300 or 
more (and not otherwise disqualified 
by conviction of crime) are entitled 
to register. 

UTAH—Registration for primary 
held in precincts August 5, 19 and 
26. Register with County Clerk. 
Registration is permanent if citizen 
votes every two years. 


WASHINGTON—Registration for 


primary closes August 9. Register 
with the City Clerk or the County 
Auditor. Registration is permanent 
in Washington for those who vote 
every four years. 

WISCONSIN—Registration for 
primary closes August 27. Register 
with Town Clerk; in Milwaukee, with 
Election Commissioners. Registra- 
tion is permanent for those who vote 
every two years. 

WYOMING—Registration for pri- 
mary closes August 2. Register with 
City or County Clerk. 
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An early telegraph instrument 


Union members of the Com- 

mercial Telegraphers Union 
marked the golden anniversary of 
their organization’s birth by picketing 
in every large and small city. Per- 
haps the ghosts of the Morse opera- 
tors who gathered in June, 1902, to 
launch a trade union of telegraph 
operators were cheering the strikers 
on to victory. For after fifty-three 
days Western Union finally agreed to 
grant a forty-hour week and an in- 
crease in wages, climaxing seven 
weeks of adamant refusal to talk 
terms until and unless the strike was 
called off. 

It was the same company—with 
different officials but the same pol- 
icy—as that of 1902. It was the same 
attitude, tempered somewhat by bet- 
ter social legislation which even 
Western Union had to recognize and 
abide by. For in 1902 any telegraph 
operator daring to sign up in a labor 
union faced discharge and the black- 
list. 

The Commercial Telegraphers 
Union of America (as it was first 
chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on December 1, 1902) 
has now lasted out the first half cen- 
tury of existence. 

It was on June 15, 1902, that a 
little group of broker, press and com- 
mercial telegraph operators met in 
Chicago and launched the latest in 
a series of attempts to organize. Since 
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UNION HISTORY 


An Article About the 


Commercial Telegraphers Unton 


By FRANK B. POWERS 


Secretary-Treasurer, Commercial Telegraphers Union 


the mid-Sixties, several attempts had 
been made, usually resulting in 
strikes, blacklists and defeat. 

In 1903 the C.T.U. journal reported 
that there were sixty flourishing lo- 
cals, with a total membership which 
would “stagger our opponents if they 
were aware of the figures.” For ob- 
vious reasons, the fledgling organiza- 
tion was not letting the employers 
know just how strong it was, for in 
those days it was customary to dis- 
charge groups of operators merely for 
the effect it would have on the more 
timid prospective members. 

There have been times, however, 
when it was touch and go whether the 
new-born infant in trade union circles 
would survive. The 1907 strike, as 
one instance, just about spelled “30” 
to the C.T.U. That was the time when 
every telegraph office in the country 
was closed down for nearly three 
months, with Western Union and 
Postal (since merged with W.U.) 
throwing millions of dollars into a 
struggle to avoid dealing with a labor 
union. 

Perhaps it took the fifty-three-day 
strike of 1952 to convince even the 
Western Union that the Commercial 
Telegraphers Union had successfully 
breasted its first half century mark 
and was on the scene to stay. 

It is doubtful that any other strike 
has simultaneously affected such a 
widespread area. Every city or com- 
munity large enough to boast a West- 


ern Union office had its picket line of 
girls and men, telling the inhabitants 
that here was one concern which still 
did not recognize the universal forty- 
hour week. 

Day after day, through storms and 
sunshine, for twenty-four hours a day, 
the untried and determined strikers 
drew plaudits from even business and 
professional men, and reluctant ad- 
miration from the minor officials of 
the company who were trying to carry 
on a semblance of traffic. 

After fifty-three days less than five 
per cent had succumbed to the pres- 
sure of company blandishments, and 
then many remained on the picket 
lines until the final week before giv- 
ing in. The pioneers of 1902 had 
planted the seed deep, and the C.T.U. 
had successfully passed another test 
of its right to survive. 


Tr THE beginning of the Commercial 
Telegraphers Union locals were 
formed in each city of all workers, 
regardless of their employer. In later 
years separate divisions were set up 
covering operators on a national or 
international basis who were em 
ployed by one company. For example, 
the Canadian National Telegraphs 
(formerly the Great North Western 
Telegraph Company) has telezraph 
workers in every province of Canada 
and also some in American border 
cities. This is true to some extent in 
the Canadian Pacific Telegraphs. and 
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the United Press, which at one time 
had operators in Winnipeg and 
Montreal. 

An ironclad rule has always pre- 
vailed that only bonafide telegraph 
workers would be eligibie to hold 
office in the union. 

The C.T.U. originally confined its 
jurisdiction strictly to Morse opera- 
tors, but in the first decade of its 
existence branched out to include 
clerks and automatic operators. Some 
thirty years ago the messengers were 
also admitted. Today the union con- 
tracts cover every classification of 
employe, more than 500 in number. 

There never was any hesitancy in 
recognizing that the union should fol- 
low the job. As the old-timers said, 
“We'll organize them all, whether they 
telegraph by Morse key or by smoke 
signals.” The latest invention is the 
teletypesetter, which C.T.U. press 
members are now operating. 

Radio operators were welcomed al- 
most from the beginning. One of the 
organizers of Canadian Marconi Di- 
vision No. 59, Leonard R. Johnstone, 
who recently passed away, had re- 
ceived the first overseas radio signal 
from Signor Marconi in 1900. 

What used to be a flourishing 
Morse operator division in the Yukon 
and Alaskan territory has now been 
converted into a radiotelegraph and 
telephone communications system. 
The C.T.U. journal is filled with ro- 
mantic stories of the hardy telegraph 
operators in Alaska turning out to 
repair a broken circuit regardless of 
weather or danger from wild beasts. 

When the Commercial Telegraphers 
Union was chartered by Samuel Gom- 
pers in 1902, the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers released its jurisdiction 
with its blessing. A previous attempt 
to organize the Order of Commercial 
Telegraphers under the protecting 
wing of the railroad group had failed, 
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and perhaps the O.R.T. was glad to 
be relieved of the burden of keeping 
temperamental big city operators in 
line and at the same time trying to 
protect newly initiated members from 
discharge by the telegraph companies. 

Many attempts were made in the 
early years to establish a closer alli- 
ance with the International Typo- 
graphical Union, whose members 
worked in close relation with C.T.U. 
press members. 

Broker, press and Canadian opera- 
tors were the mainstay of the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union during 
its long struggle to recover from the 
1907 strike and a later attempt to 





C.T.U. girls showed fine spirit in recent strike 


Conventions of Commercial Telegraphers 
are well attended and are conducted in 
accordance with democratic principles. 
Photo shows some of the delegates who 
attended the Montreal conclave in ‘49 


President Allen (left) and Secretary 
Powers with union's cherished charter 
from the American Federation of Labor 


organize in 1918 and 1919. The 
United. Press and the Hearst News 
Service (later the International News 
Service) have been chartered since 
1905. Broker operators in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans 
and other larger centers have been 
organized for practically the life of 
the C.T.U. 

The Canadian Pacific, Canadian 
National and Canadian Press opera- 
tors were organized within a few years 
after C.T.U. was chartered. Cana- 
dian Marconi, Canadian Air Services, 
Press Wireless and Trans-Canada Air 
Lines were later arrivals. 

The Associated Press operators 
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A partial view of the Commercial Telegraphers Union's most recent convention, a hard-working parley held at Miami Beach 


were re-chartered in 1937, the origi- 
nal charter having been lost at the 
time of the great strike of 1907. Some 
forty years of adamant opposition to 
the union were overcome under new 
management, and the Associated 
Press has now joined the ranks of all 
other news services as “clients” of 
the C.T.U. 

The Radio Officers Union was char- 
tered in February, 1937, and has 
revolutionized the status of these im- 
portant workers. When organization 
was first attempted it was not unusual 
to find amateur radio operators offer- 
ing to work for free, for the experi- 
ence and adventure of visiting strange 
foreign ports. The C.T.U. and R.O.U. 
have changed all that, and today the 
radio operator has been recognized 
by law as an officer, and his compen- 
sation and working conditions are the 
envy of his contemporaries in other 
nations. The scale for dry-cargo ves- 
sels is $411 per month. 

When the C.T.U. was first char- 
tered fifty years ago, wages ranged 
from $35 to $70 per month in the 
larger cities and even less in the 
“sticks.” Hours were nine a day for 
six days a week. 

The average scale of all Western 
Union telegraph workers prior to the 
strike of 1952 was $70.13 per week, 
according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This does not include mes- 
sengers, whose rate is 85 cents an 
hour and up. 

As an indication of how the C.T.U. 
practices what it preaches in connec- 
tion with improvements in communi- 
cations, a new field has now been 
recognized—the operation of the tele- 
typesetter. It has been abbreviated 
to “TTS.” This is the setting of type 
by telegraph. Perforated tape pre- 
pared by the operator is transmitted 
by telegraph and fed into the linotype 
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machine. An agreement has been 
entered into with the International 
Typographical Union by which the 
right of C.T.U. members in press serv- 
ices to operate the TTS is recognized. 
The Typographical Union is now 
training its members to handle TTS 
machines which will be used in the 
plant. 

Mechanization is making drastic 
inroads in telegraph workers’ ranks. 
Between 1943 and 1949, according 
to Western Union President Marshall, 
23,000 employes were eliminated. 
Back in 1939, when Postal was still 
in business, the total number of tele- 
graph employes came to 91,000. To- 
day, according to latest Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures, there are less 
than 40,000 in Western Union. 


5 pce complete story of the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union can- 
not be told without mention of the 
pioneering work done to combat com- 
munism in the communications indus- 
try. As early as 1925 the Communist 
Party of Canada endeavored by every 
means to capture the C.T.U. in Can- 
ada, and it was three years before the 
battle against the Communists was 
won. Members of the C.T.U. were 
approached on the basis of the slogan 
“Canada for Canadians,” and for 
some time management of Canadian 
National took advantage of the split 
in the ranks to challenge the right of 
C.T.U. to represent its employes. The 
losers were the C.T.U. members, who 
had to forego needed raises while the 
question of representation was fought 
out. 

Again in the radio officer ranks, 
C.T.U. took the lead in pointing out 
the danger of Communist infiltration. 
Officers of the Radio Officers Union 
named names and warned that radio 
officers on merchant ships were in a 


position to tip off enemy submarines. 
(Later testimony before Congres- 
sional committees confirmed these 
warnings.) At one time a large num- 
ber of Communist members were ex- 
posed and thrown off their jobs on 
merchant ships—only to be reinstated 
by orders from the White House. 
(This, too, is a matter of record.) 
Russia was then “our beloved ally.” 

Abbreviations have been one of the 
means by which telegraph workers 
have been able to handle the tremen- 
dous volume of news dispatches. It 
was a C.T.U. member, Walter Phillips, 
who invented the Phillips Code Book. 
A transmitting operator might be 
shooting out dots and dashes, but 
even a Morse operator couldn’t do 
more than translate into words, for it 
might be something like this: 

“T US sa tdy psd t kfc bill on fgn 
aid & sent th tot Whu for PRT’s sig.” 

Which, of course, again had to be 
translated into readable English: 

“The United States Senate today 
passed the conference bill on foreign 
aid and sent the bill to the White 
House for President Truman’s signa- 
ture.” 

Old records in the C.T.U.’s journal 
say that one operator, Fred McClintic, 
a broker operator who only recently 
died, had sent 517 words in ten min- 
utes back in 1902 by the use of this 
code. He won the Carnegie gold 
medal: Incidentally, Andrew Carne- 
gie, like Thomas A. Edison and many 
other prominent men, had been expert 
telegraphers in their day. 

The fascination of fast Morse still 
is kept alive by some of the press 
operators. A transcription is still on 
the market of fast telegraphing, made 
by Ralph Cahall of Washington, 
D. C., of the New York Times circuit 
between Washington and New York, 
just a few months ago. 
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With facsimile telegraphy in prac- 
tical use, who can say what the next 
half century will bring? Prophets 
have even said there will be no tele- 
graphing as we know it in the future, 
for each home and office will be fur- 
nished with a facsimile machine, by 
which instant contact may be made 


with another city and person by dial- 
ing. Certainly the messenger boy will 
not be a familiar sight as Western 
Union further develops the delivery 
of telegrams by teletype or facsimile. 

The officers of the Commercial 
Telegraphers Union are William L. 
Allen, international president, a for- 


mer employe of Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian Telegraphs and a veteran 
of the Canadian Princess Pat Regi- 
ment in World War I, and Frank B. 
Powers, international secretary-treas- 
urer, a member since 1905 and for- 
mer Western Union, Postal, United 
Press and railroad operator. 


Know Your Congressman’s Record 


L.L.P.E. Will Give the Voters All the Facts 
By JAMES L. McDEVITT 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


HURSDAY, June 26, was the 
TT notes day in Washington since 

1874. On that day the House 
of Representatives voted to scuttle 
price controls, kill rent controls, 
abolish the tripartite Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and end controls on con- 
sumer credit. To top it all off, the 
House also requested the President to 
invoke a Taft-Hartley injunction 
against the Steel Workers. 

Fortunately, the conference com- 
mittee bill which was finally passed 
repaired much of the damage. How- 
ever, every voter should take a long 
look at how his Congressman voted 
on June 26. 

The Office of Price Stabilization 
had just announced that prices had 
reached their all-time peak. Yet 210 
Congressmen blithely voted for the 
Talle amendment ending all price con- 
trols except on a handful of scarce 
strategic materials. 


N SPITE of the still pressing housing 
{ needs of the country, 226 Con- 
gressmen voted to end rent controls 
everywhere on September 30 except 
in critical defense areas or where in- 
corporated communities requested 


continuance. This section was left 
in the final bill and means no more 
rent control for most of the country. 

Voting for the Cole amendment, 
which was designed to make enforce- 
ment of the act impossible by allow- 
ing every wholesaler or retailer to 
have his own individual prices based 
on his own customary mark-up, were 
231 Congressmen. That would make 
uniform price énforcement impos- 
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sible. There would be as many prices 
for a box of Wheaties as there are 
grocers selling Wheaties. Fortu- 
nately, this was deleted later. 

In spite of the importance of main- 
taining uninterrupted production 
without work stoppages during this 
national emergency, 256 Congressmen 
voted to replace the tripartite Wage 
Stabilization Board with a “public” 
board stripped of any dispute-settling 
power. 

After taking this step to wreck such 
wage-settling machinery as existed, 
they went one step further by voting 
228 to 164 for the President to use 
an eighty-day Taft-Hartley injunction 
against the Steel Workers. Nothing 
could be more unfair, since the union 
had already voluntarily delayed a 
strike for ninety-nine days. The com- 
panies had refused to pay what the 
Wage Stabilization Board had recom- 
mended in spite of the highest profits 
in their entire history. 

Finally, there were 150 Congress- 
men who actually voted for the un- 
successful Barden amendment asking 
for termination of all price and wage 
controls immediately. 

Nobody likes controls. Nobody 
wants to spend fifty billion dollars to 
build up our security against com- 
munism. It would be wonderful if 
we could just forget the whole thing. 
But we can’t. 

Some people tried to hide their 
heads in the sand when Hitler came 
to power. Look what happened. 

The American Federation of Labor 


recognizes the need for strong de- 


fense measures. The A. F. of L. also 
recognizes that price and wage con- 
trols are necessary to protect con- 
sumers against inflation resulting 
from such measures. 

Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation will do its best before Election 
Day to acquaint A. F. of L. members 
everywhere with the records of their 
Congressmen. 

This country is truly in danger 
so long as more than half of our 
elected Representatives have proved 
by their votes that they are derelict 
in the defense of their country and to- 
tally unmindful of the welfare of the 
American consumer. 

A. F. of L. members will have a 
solemn duty to perform as voters on 
next Election Day. 


WE HAVE 
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Delegates to recent labor parley in Barbados. 





Serafino Romualdi of A. F. of L. was chairman 
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Caribbean Conference 


Education Is Given Emphasis 


VERY successful first Carib- 
bean conference of I.C.F.T.U. 
afhliates was held in Barbados, 

British West Indies, last month under 
the auspices of the O.R.I.T., the West- 
ern Hemisphere branch of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

The conference was attended by 
twenty-six delegates representing 
seventeen affiliated organizations from 
Trinidad, Tobago, Surinam, British 
Guiana, Santa Lucia, Barbados, Gre- 
nada, Dominica and British Hon- 
duras. In addition, there were ob- 
servers from Union Congresses of 
Jamaica and British Guiana. The ses- 
sions were held at Hastings House. 
Serafino Romualdi, O.R.1.T. assist- 
ant secretary, was chairman. 

The conference went on record in 
favor of the establishment of a mini- 
mum wage scale for all categories of 
workers in the Caribbean area. It 
urged that injured workers should be 
supplied with adequate transportation 
for medical treatment, compensation 
and medical fees, etc., and that all 
social security benefits be extended to 
them. The conference also called for 
the setting up of home purchasing 
projects in territories where they do 
not exist and for stimulating them in 
territories where they do exist. 
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Legislation providing family allow- 
ances and adequate unemployment 
relief to adult persons who are unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own 
was strongly advocated. 

Problems of trade union education 
in the Caribbean area were empha- 
sized by many speakers. The con- 
ference recommended the establish- 
ment of educational radio programs 
and the publication of a bulletin, the 
establishment of training courses for 
trade union leadership, lectures on 
topics of interest to trade unionists, 
the establishment of small libraries in 
each affiliated union, the exhibition of 
films on trade union matters, effective 
coordination with the I.C.F.T.U., the 
O.R.LT. and the specialized U.N. 
agencies such as the I.L.O. and 
U.N.E.S.C.O., and promotion and car- 
rying out of an all-inclusive program 
of workers’ education. 

The conference decided unanimous- 
ly to set up a permanent Caribbean 
Area Division of O.R.I.T., managed 
by an Administrative Committee of 
five, with a full-time secretary. The 
committee will meet at least once a 
year, while the conference of the 
Caribbean Area Division will convene 
at least once every two years. All 
the activities of the Caribbean Area 
Division will be conducted under the 








supervision of the O.R.I.T. secretary 
and the O:R.I.T. executive board. 

The conference elected as members 
of the committee F. L. Walcott of 
Barbados, S. M. Shakoor of British 
Guiana, L. E. Eliazer of Surinam, 
C. P. Alexander of Trinidad and 
C. Ferguson of Grenada. Brother 
Eliazer was also elected to serve as a 
member of the O.R.I.T. executive 
board for the remainder of the term. 

Following the adjournment of the 
conference, the committee met and 
elected F. L. Walcott as committee 
chairman, appointed L. J. Marcano of 
Trinidad full-time secretary and se- 
lected Barbados as headquarters of 
the committee. 


—_— 
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Rome. 

TALY’S 2,000,000 unemployed 

constitute its major problem, and 

no practical solution is at hand, 
according to Luigi Morelli, vice gen- 
eral secretary of the Confedera- 
ione Italiana Sindacati Lavoratori 
(C.1.S.L.), the non-Communist Ital- 
ian labor federation. 

The 2,000,000 figure is not com- 
plete. Morelli says 5,000,000 Italian 
workers get no more than twenty-four 
to thirty hours of work a week. In 
a country no larger than Italy, this 
is a dangerous amount of unemploy- 
ment. 

Tom Lane, labor adviser at the U.S. 
embassy, says that at least 2,000,000 
Italians would have emigrated in the 
seven years since the end of the war, 
if migration had been possible at 
former normal rates. 


ltaly’s Hard Problem: Not Knough Jobs 


By HARRY FLANNERY 


If some freedom of emigration for 
Italians to the United States and else- 
where were possible, the Italian un- 
employment problem would be ended. 
However, the McCarran Act, recently 
adopted by Congress, is not favorable 
to Italian migration to the United 
States. 

One reason Morelli is concerned 
about unemployment is that jobless- 
ness provides the Communists with 
organizing opportunity. C.I.S.L. has 
been making good headway in mem- 
bership, but the Communist Confed- 
erazione Generale Italiana del Lavore 
(C.G.L.L.) is still larger—3,500,000 
compared with C.I.S.L.’s. 

Morelli has another idea to take 
care of Italian unemployment, al- 
though he likes the migration idea 
best. 

His idea is to carry out land re- 


form. He knows that land reform is 
not a simple matter of dividing land, 
according to the Communist formula. 
A man has to be able to farm his 
plot and live on it, too, and Italian 
land is often worked out, needs ferti- 
lization, irrigation and patience. 

In many areas the workers need 
a program of agricultural education. 
In others, they need homes. All this 
costs money, and that’s the trouble 
with this plan in an Italy hard pressed 
to maintain its economic and financial 
balance after the war. 

But, says Morelli, 300,000 men 
could go to Sardinia alone. There 
houses and streets would have to be 
built. Another 200,000 could go to 
Sicily, and 200,000 more to Calabria. 
The cost, estimated Morelli, would be 
$30,000,000 a year. He says that the 
program should at least be begun. 


Unions Are Unlawful in Indo-China 


By ADRIENNE TASSLER 


SAIGON. 
N Indo-China, where the United 


States is trying to increase popu- 

lar support for the government 
via the Mutual Security Agency, real 
trade unions are virtually non-exist- 
ent. That’s mostly because they’re 
illegal. 

Several times in the past few years 
legislation designed to legalize trade 
unions has been drafted. It has never 
been passed, however. Today such a 
measure is again before the govern- 
meni—now in the hands of Viet- 
namese officials and their French ad- 
visers. But there is little likelihood 
of this legislation’s winning approval 
in this era of war, large-scale guerilla 
activities and the constant threat of 
a big Chinese Communist invasion. 

Says Robert Rebouillat, French ad- 
viser to the Vietnamese Inspector- 
General for Labor: 

“This is not a proper time to define 
what th: government could do about 
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Staff Writer, Mutual Security Agency 


It’s too early. It’s 


trade unions. 
premature.” 
Other French and Vietnamese offi- 
cials apparently share this view. On 
the other hand, the new Vietnam 





Premier Nguyen Van Tam, has pub- 
licly announced his sponsorship of 
agrarian reforms and social legisla- 
tion affecting worker welfare. 

Despite the government’s official 
attitude toward trade unions, several 
do exist. They are registered as “or- 
ganizations” and have no trade union 
status. The Christian unions of 
France (C.F.T.C.) claim a member- 
ship of some 10,000 in local indus- 
tries. The Force Ouvriére (F.O.) 
has a group of government employes. 

Gilbert Jouan, French adviser to 
the C.F.T.C. unions here and a thirty- 
year resident of Indo-China, says con- 
ditions of workers are “very miser- 
able” but there is little they can do 
about it. 

He expresses the opinion that some 
French industrialists operating in 
Indo-China oppose unions on princi- 
ple, but give the excuse that condi- 
tions won’t permit unions for “reasons 
of security.” 
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Jouan believes this point of view 
is shortsighted. He believes develop- 
ment of a free union movement 
would help prevent communism. 

The government’s “fear” of trade 
unions because of possible Commu- 
nist infiltration is a “profound 
error,” Jouan says. He feels the time 
is now ripe for passage of legislation 
legalizing trade unions. 

Despite the absence of a legal labor 
movement in Indo-China, some provi- 
sion has been made to protect the 
rights of workers. There is, for ex- 
ample, a minimum wage law which 
puts a floor of 17.50 piastres a day 


Defense 


Ballots Defend 


Your Freedom 





(less than $1) on wages. There is 
an eight-hour-day law. The child 
labor law forbids children under 12 
to be employed. 

In the matter of wages, women re- 
ceive less than men for the same type 
of work. There is a move under way 


Controls 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Board and removed from it all powers 
in cases involving labor-management 
disputes. 

In a teller vote the House voted to 
discontinue all price and wage con- 
trols on July 31. This vote was later 
reversed on a roll-call. 

The House then adopted an amend- 
ment which would have removed all 
price controls on June 30 from articles 
which were not either rationed to con- 
sumers or allocated for defense pur- 
poses. The House also voted to dis- 
continue rent controls, except in criti- 
cal defense areas, after September 30, 
unless the governing body of the com- 
munity voted to request the continu- 
ation of rent control. 

These were the main features of 
the Senate and House versions of the 
bill when President Green wrote to 
the chairmen of the House and Sen- 
ate conference committee confronted 
with the task of working out a com- 
promise bill. President Green made 
it clear that labor was highly dissat- 
isfied with both bills. He described 
the House action in particular as “a 
cruel blow to the workers of this na- 
tion which they will long remember.” 

The compromise bill which was 
finally adopted was not as bad as the 
House versions, but it miserably fails 
to protect the country against infla- 
tion. It is particularly unfair to 
working people because it maintains 
strong wage controls in full force, 
while controls on the prices and rents 
workers must pay are woefully weak- 
ened. 

The final bill contains the following 
main features: 
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>Continues through April 30, 1953, 
authority for wage and watered-down 
price and rent controls, and through 
June 30, 1953, for allocations and 
priorities of scarce materials. 

>Maintains a tripartite Wage 
Stabilization Board, whose members 
must be confirmed by the Senate, but 
removes from the Board any author- 
ity to settle labor-management dis- 
putes. 

>Exempts from wage stabilization 
agricultural workers, employes earn- 
ing less than $1 an hour and employes 
in firms with eight or fewer workers. 

>Requests the President to invoke 
the Taft-Hartley Act against labor in 
the steel situation. ; 

>Removes price controls from all 
fresh and processed fruits and vege- 
tables. Price controls are further 
weakened by applying the inflationary 
provisions of the Capehart and Her- 
long amendments to processors and 
distributors of all agricultural com- 
modities, by applying the price mark- 
up feature of the Herlong amendment 
retroactively to all wholesalers and 
retailers, and by a number of ex- 
emptions for special interests. 

bEnds rent controls on September 
30, 1952, in all localities except the 
critical defense areas, unless the com- 
munity by a resolution of the City 
Council or in a public referendum 
declares that a substantial housing 
shortage exists, requiring continu- 
ance of federal rent control in the 
area. 

bEnds all controls on installment 
credit for consumer goods and re- 
moves real estate credit controls, un- 





to equalize their pay. Vietna: 1ese 
and Chinese receive lower pa) for 
identical work than do French and 
other Europeans. A labor code u der 
which this discrimination wou! | be 
eliminated has been drafted, 

At present 250,000 workers are 
covered by protective labor | «gis. 
lation. A dozen inspectors tiy to 

enforce the legislation, although 
effective coverage is almost impossible 
due to lack of adequate staff. 

The bulk of Indo-China’s workers 
—employed in agriculture—are not 
covered by any type of protective la- 
bor legislation.. 


less the rate of housing construction 
starts on an annuai basis exceeds 
1,200,000 dwelling units in any three- 
month period. 

The profiteers and Big Business in- 
terests have won a tremendous victory 
at the expense of millions of Ameri- 
can workers and consumers. They 
have also stripped the nation of its 
defenses against inflation at a time 
when there is great need for these 
protections. 

This kind of irresponsible action 
deserves only one answer. The mem- 
bers of Congress who have been guilty 
of such dereliction of duty in the face 
of a clear danger to the defense effort 
and the civilian economy must not 
be reelected. 

They should be replaced by men 
and women who can measure up to 
the needs of the American people and 
to this nation’s role of leadership of 
the free world. 
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Lubou NEWS BRIEFS 


>The Retail Clerks have won a 40- 
hour workweek for employes of the 
A. and P. and American Stores in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Also secured 
for the employes are wage boosts and 
guarantees of higher pay if the cost 
of living rises within the next six 
months. 


bLocal 57, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
has organized three more Long Is- 
land (N. Y.) shops. This brings into 
the 1.L.G.W.U. ‘approximately 100 
workers, who are employed by the 
Linde Garment Company, Linden- 
hurst; Rand Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Merrick; and Paramount Manu- 
facturing, Merrick. 


bAbout 550 garment workers in the 


Fox River Valley area of Illinois have - 


won retirement fund coverage in re- 
cent negotiations. Workers covered 
are members of the following units 
of the Ladies’ Garment Workers; 
Local 90, Elgin; Local 240, Aurora; 
Local 189, Batavia-Geneva; and Lo- 
cal 436, DeKalb. 


'The United Textile Workers have 
signed a two-year pact with the Dan- 
ville Knitting Mills. Aleo of Rock- 
ingham, N. C., a unit of the Lowen- 
stein chain, had signed up earlier. 


»¥ive hundred employes of the Green 
Bus Lines, New York City, members 
of the Street Railway Employes, have 
won the 40-hour week and a wage 
increase. 


The Los Angeles Editorial Associa- 
tion has secured wage increases and 
other benefits in a new contract 
signed recently with the Los Angeles 
Examiner. 


bLocals 29 and 58 of the Bookbind- 
ers, Denver, has regotiated a new 
contract with the Graphic Arts As- 
sociation, winning for the workers 
Wage increases and more vacations. 


Local 193 of the Chemical Workers, 
Ville Piatte, La., has won a wage 
merease in a contract signed with the 
Continental Oil Conipany. 
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Jackie Gleason (left) of TV fame receives honorary membership 
from President A. L. Spradling of the Street Railway Employes 


>Local 18007, Gas Workers, Chicago, 
has won wage increases, retroactive 
to May, and other contract improve- 
ments for 2,300 members who are 
employed at the Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company. 


>Members of Local 150, Building 
Service Employes, .who are, employed 
at the Bankers Building, Milwaukee, 
voted recently for an all-union shop 


agreement in balloting conducted by 
the State Labor Board. 


>At Parmalee Transportation, Chica- 
go, the Railway Clerks have won a 
13-cent hourly increase, retroactive to 
February. The agreement also pro- 
vides for quarterly cost-of-living 
wage adjustments. 


bLocal 131, Teamsters, Minneapolis, 
has won an increase in guaranteed 
weekly pay, commission rates and a 
health and welfare plan for more than 
200 drivers employed by twenty-four 
laundries. 
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bA three-union agreement embodying 
wage boosts and holiday pay has been 
negotiated with the Milwaukee Trans- 
port Company, Milwaukee. Unions 
involved are Division 998, Street 
Railway Employes; Local 494, Elec- 
trical Workers, and Local 9, Office 
Employes. 


bSeventeen thousand pulp and paper 
workers employed in thirty-six Paci- 
fic Coast plants have won a wage in- 
crease and a health and welfare plan. 
The employers will underwrite 60 per 
cent of the annual cost of the health 
and welfare plan. 


bLocal 314 of the Chemical Workers 
has signed a new agreement with the 
Hinde and Dauch Paper Company, 
Montreal. The contract calls for bet- 
ter working conditions, wage in- 
creases of 12 to 34 cents an hour and 


other benefits. 


bLocal 417, Iron Workers, Newburgh, 
N. Y., has won a welfare fund. It 
will benefit some 400 workers. It 
will be financed entirely by employer 
contributions. 


>Members of the Street Railway Em- 
ployes who are employed by the 
Lehigh Valley Transit Company, 
Allentown, Pa., have won a 17-cent 
hourly wage increase and new wel- 


fare benefits. 
PLocal 1071, Paint and Brush Mak- 


ers, has recently negotiated wage and 
health plan improvements with major 
employers hiring two-thirds of the 
union membership in San Francisco. 


bDistrict 9 of the Machinists has 
signed a new one-year agreement pro- 
viding wage increases with the Ernest 
Asphalt Sales Company, East St. 
Louis, III. 


>The Glass Bottle Blowers won a run- 
off N.L.R.B. election for 2,500 work- 
ers at the Owens-Illinois plant at 
Streator, Ill. 


One of the features at this year’s 
Indiana State Fair will be the fifth 
annual state championship contest for 
bricklaying apprentices. 


bSome 150 employes of the Union 
Motor Coach Terminal in Chicago 
have won higher pay in a new pact 
negotiated by the Railway Clerks. 
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Boys unveil a plaque in honor of Samuel Gompers at swimming pool 





given by Pennsylvania labor. A. F. of L.’s Lewis Hines at left 


bLocal 1442, Retail Clerks, has won 
a wage increase and cost-of-living ad- 
justment for employes of the three 
major drug chains in the Santa 
Monica Bay area of California. Oth- 
er provisions are for night and Sun- 
day premiums, annual wage increases 
and extension for another year of 
the medical plan now covering the 
employes. 


>Carpenters in forty-two Northern 
California counties have won a sub- 
stantial wage increase in negotiations 
carried on with the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors in San Francisco. 





bSecretary of Labor Tobin has issued 
an order prohibiting work by boys 
and girls under 18 in jobs involving 
the operation of specified power- 
driven bakery machines. The new 
order—Hazardous Occupations Or- 
der No. 11—was issued under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


bLocal 905, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
Somerville, Mass., has won a wage 
increase in negotiations with the 
James A. Kiley Company. Benefits 
also include an additional paid holi- 
day, making a total of seven, and 
vacation program improvements. 


The officers of Local 435, Retail Clerks, at Granite City, Il. 
Virginia Whaley is the president and Hattie Sheppard secretary 
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Rumania, Communist Satellite, 


Destroys Free Trade Unions 


appeared in Rumania and has 

been driven underground. Un- 
able to win trade union support by 
legal means, the Rumanian Commu- 
nist Party has taken over the unions 
—lock, stock and barrel. Today trade 
unions in Rumania exist in name 
only.” 

These statements come from Ray- 
mond Comnene, one of Rumania’s 
leading industrial engineers, who 
reached Italy recently after escaping 
from Bucharest, the Rumanian capi- 
tal 


Mr. Comnene is an expert on labor 


— labor has completely dis- 


and industrial affairs who has spent . 


most of his life in business and trade. 
He is the son of Rumania’s former 
ambassador to the Holy See. 

“Industry in Rumania is now con- 
trolled by what we call the Triangle,” 
Mr. Comnene reports. “Every plant 
and factory operates under a special 
board representing three groups— 
labor, management and the Commu- 
nist Party. Naturally, the labor and 
management representatives are 
simply puppets. The real boss is the 
Communist Party.” 

When it was mentioned that the 
so-called Triangle system seems to 
resemble the arrangement established 
by Benito Mussolini under fascism 
in Italy, Mr. Comnene agreed. He 
said that in Rumania, under this 
brand of red fascism, the workers 
cannot strike, fear to mention any 
grievances and do not dare to quit 
their jobs to seek better ones. 

“No matter how oppressive his 
conditions are,” the Rumanian in- 
dustrial engineer told this writer in 
Rome, “the worker would never think 
of leaving his job to try his luck 
elsewhere. That would simply invite 
his being sent to slave as a heavy 
laborer in a forced labor camp. On 
the other hand, the Labor Ministry 
without advance notice—will often 
issue sdden orders for hundreds of 
worker. to move to faraway regions 
Where « new war factory has been 
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By SYD STOGEL 


set up. The fact that families are 
broken up means nothing at all to 
the party.” 

Communist Russia has completely 
swallowed the nation’s economic life 
and no exploiter in history has ever 
milked a working population the way 
it is being done in Rumania today. 
All industries, no matter how small, 
are run by mixed Russo-Rumanian 
corporations called “Sovroms,” such 
as Sovrom Petroleum, Sovrom Trans- 
portation, Sovrom Chemicals, Sov- 
rom Textiles, etc. 

“Outwardly,” reports Mr. Com- 
nene, “the Sovroms are owned fifty- 
fifty by the Russians and the Ru- 
manians. Actually, the Russians take 
the profits and the Rumanians pay 
the losses. 

“The Russians get 50 per cent of 
the gross income. Of the remaining 
90 per cent, which goes to the Ru- 
manians, all operating costs, mainte- 
nance, repairs, purchase of raw ma- 
terials and equipment, etc., are 
deducted. 

“To make up this inevitable deficit, 
the state steps in with a subsidy, 
which the Rumanian people provide 
in the form of taxes. In other words, 


Rumanians are taxed to provide 
heavy profits for the Russians. 

“But that isn’t all. The Rumanian 
people are fleeced in another way, in 
the controlled price arrangement 
which the Communist Party has estab- 
lished. Take the Sovrom Petroleum, 
which sells oil domestically for 27 
lei a kilo. The normal export price 
is 72 lei. But Russia, which gets two- 
thirds of the entire Rumanian export 
output, buys her vital Rumanian oil 
at a special price—only 3 lei per 
kilo!” 

Private property has become vir- 
tually non-existent in Communist- 
controlled Rumania. Over 80 per 
cent of the country’s industry has 
been nationalized. 

Religion is being fought ruthlessly, 
with sacred holidays turned into 
“state holidays.” 

Mr. Comnene reports that there is 
no organized resistance to the Com- 
munists but considerable individual 
resistance. The original five-year in- 
dustrial plan failed and had to be 
amended drastically, while the pro- 
gram to collectivize the farms, after 
a year of intense propaganda, was 
met by only five per cent! 


Beware! 
By PETER A. REILLY 


Business Agent, Carpenters’ Local 40, Boston 


Beware, good friends, each one and all, 


Of the names you see on the ballot this fall, 


And remember your friends and to them be true 


When you cast your vote in ’52. 


Remember what Gompers said years ago— 


To help your friends and defeat your foe; 


And also the adage that’s old and true— 


Don’t kiss the hand that injurés you! 

















































Daniel J. Tobin, president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters— 
Our one weak 
spot in dealing 
with Russia is 
that European 
nations which 
were once great 
military systems 
have been almost 
destroyed from a 
defense stand- 
point. They are, however, coming 
back, especially a certain part of Ger- 
many; and for our own protection, 
no matter how we despise the foolish 
German leadership of the past which 
brought about two world wars, we 
must use every means in our power 
in the defense of our own civilization. 
Therefore, we should encourage the 
Germans to rearm in their own de- 
fense and in the defense of Central 
Europe. Everything we can do to 
unify every nation and people against 
the Russians should be done. Past 
history, broken promises of other 
governments should be forgotten to 
the end that we form one strong, 
powerful force against the greatest 
enemy that has ever threatened civili- 
zation, communism, led by Stalin and 
now strongly entrenched in China and 
other countries. That’s the danger 
to our freedom and our way of life. 





William F. Schnitzler, president, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Un- 
ion — Women 
have been told 
that their place is 
in the home. 
Well, despite pe- 
riodic cries of 
alarm by some 
“male suprem- 
acy’ fanatics, 
women through all the hectic years 
have filled their places in homes ad- 
mirably well—and they have found 
time to engage in numerous activi- 
ties which help build a better and 
stronger America—activities above 
and beyond the call of household 
duty. Our wonderful American wom- 
en have shown clearly that they want 
more than better homes; they demand 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


better communities and a better na- 
tion! In their zeal for building a 
better society, women have shown a 
natural flair for organizing. They 
have been quick to recognize that the 
unified approach to a problem is the 
surest way to results. The subject of 
successful organizing brings us 
around to unionism. In this field the 
ladies have achieved magnificent suc- 
cess. Ladies’ auxiliary organizations 
of unions in the American Federation 
of Labor have made a permanent and 
vital contribution to the American 
labor movement. They are continu- 
ing their outstanding work with zest, 
determination and know-how which 
make the most experience-hardened 
old-time trades unionist blink. his 
eyes. Many locals of our union have 
been fortunate enough to have had 


the assistance of good ladies’ auxili- - 


aries for a number of years. 


Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of La- 
bor—Hiring handicapped workers is 
not the mysteri- 
ous and compli- 
cated process that 
some persons 
seem to believe. 
No extensive sur- 
veys, no expen- 
sive re-engineer- 
ing is involved. 
It simply entails 
matching specific abilities with the 
physical requirements of the job—a 
policy that should be carried out with 
all workers, handicapped or other- 
wise, to insure maximum job efficiency 
and safety. If a man sits on a job 
and doesn’t use his legs, what matter 
whether he has one or two legs, or 
none at all, as long as he does the 
job? If only a delicate sense of touch 
is required on a job, what difference 
should it make whether a man has 
one or two eyes, or none at all, as 
long as he does his job efficiently and 
well? If a minor adjustment can be 
made on a machine to permit the em- 
ployment of an otherwise qualified 
handicapped worker, why should an 
employer hesitate to make the adjust- 
ment? Assisting the handicapped is 
not a one-way street. By assisting 
the handicapped to become economi- 








cally independent, we are strengthe:.- 


ing our whole economy. We are 
opening up another resource for de. 
fense, an extremely valuable sour e 
of manpower that is most vital in t/e 
expansion of our total work force {vr 
defense production. Today in thou- 
sands of communities, hundreds of 
thousands of disabled veterans and 
other handicapped workers are heip- 
ing to produce the munitions and 
military supplies essential to a rapid 
buildup of our military and economic 
might. Hiring the handicapped makes 
for greater national security and 
strengthens our national economy. 


David Morse, director-general, In- 
ternational Labor Organization—In 
many countries 
today the eco- 
nomic situation 
is dominated by 
the fact that they 
are trying to do 
more than their 
resources will 
permit. Rearma- 
ment, economic 
development and the maintenance and 
raising of living standards are com- 
peting for scarce supplies of labor, 
materials and equipment. The result, 
too often, is harmful price rises and 
a tendency for these different objec- 
tives to get in each other’s way. The 
situation is further complicated by 
the occurrence of a fairly widespread 
recession in consumers’ demand—a 
recession attributable chiefly to the 
high level of prices, to the interna- 
tional repercussions of balance of pay- 
ments difficulties and to the deliber- 
ate adoption of anti-inflationary meas- 
ures. Thus, substantial unemploy- 
ment or short-time working has de- 
veloped in consumers’ goods indus- 
tries, while an acute shortage of labor 
persists in heavy industries. In other 
countries chronic problems of gen- 
eral unemployment and underemploy- 
ment persist. Energetic measures are 
required to meet these difficulties. 
First, countries should insure that all 
their resources are fully employed, in 
particular by promoting the mobility 
of labor, by pressing on with eco- 
nomic development and by maintain- 
ing adequate levels of effective de- 
mand. Where a country is unable 
by its own efforts to achieve ful! em- 
ployment, other countries should seek 
ways to help to bring its unemployed 
resources into production. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


WORTH THE PRICE 


= was quite indignant. 

“Why do things always cost too 
much?” she wanted to know. 

“Because they just do,” nonchalant- 
ly responded Byron, her next-door 
neighbor. “They always seem to at 
our house, anyway.” 

“Well,” said Leora, “I wish things 
would even up a little. I get sick and 
tired e 

“Sick and tired?” echoed her Aunt 
Florence, coming into the yard where 
her niece and Byron were talking. 
“Of what, child?” 

“The high cost of living, mostly,” 
said Leora. 

“Just what is it now that costs so 
much?” Aunt Florence asked with a 
smile, making herself comfortable in 
the lawn chair under the shade tree. 

“Oh, I want a new swim suit for 
camp, and a new dress to wear on the 
train, and Mother and I had hoped 
[ could have a going-away party for 
Ellen before she moves away. Then 
[ had to get my bike fixed. All of 
a sudden it seemed as if everything 
was costing too much money, and I 
guess there just isn’t enough to go 
around.” 

“Camp has gone up in price,” said 
Byron. “Dad said last night the addi- 
tional cost would make it impossible 
for me to go more than just the one 
term. Last year I got to go two, re- 
member ?” 

“I think everyone feels the effect 
of higher prices these days,” Aunt 
Florence said. “If the money coming 
in is not enough to cover the money 
going out, we soon find ourselves in 
a jam.” 

“According to Daddy, we’re in a 
jam right now,” said Leora. “And 
Daddy works hard, too, and he makes 
good money because of his union 
agreement.” 

Just then Byron’s mother came out 
of her house and joined them in the 
yard. 

“It looks so cool and shady here,” 
she said, “and it surely is hot today.” 


“Yes, it is,” said Leora. “Please 
take this chair, Mrs. Maxwell.” 

The chair offered was the one be- 
side Aunt Florence. Leora seated 
herself on the grass. 

“Thank you, dear. I couldn’t help 
but overhear what you were talking 
about, and I thought I would add my 
two cents’ worth. Or should I raise 
it to five cents’ worth to keep up with 
the prices?” 

“Let’s keep something normal,” 
urged Byron. 

“All right, two cents’ worth,” said 
his mother. “I just don’t know how 
people are going to manage if things 
go up much higher.” 

“Well, of course, we have to real- 
ize we are engaged in a great defense 
program,” came from Aunt Florence. 

“Oh, I hadn’t forgotten that. And 
I am in favor of sparing no expense 
to equip, train and feed and clothe 
our fighting forces to the very best 
of our ability. But I feel sure that 
in this country there is also enough 
of practically everything to keep a 
stable domestic economy, too.” Mrs. 
Maxwell paused and smiled. “I guess 
I get a little excited over things.” 

“Yes, Mother, you do, at times,” 
said Byron. “But it’s too hot today 
to do much about it.” 

“The thing I am the most thank- 
ful for is that my husband belongs to 
a good, strong union. They have 
signed their agreement for the next 
two years, and there is a very reason- 
able escalator clause in it, I under- 
stand, so that if the cost of living 
goes up the wages will go up to com- 
pensate for the higher costs. It is all 
that saved us during the last war, and 
I’m sure we couldn’t manage with- 
out something to even up the score.” 

“Yes, taking care of a family is a 
pretty expensive business these days,” 
said Aunt Florence. “And I feel very 
sorry that the controls are off now. 
I’m afraid we'll just have to watch 
what we buy more carefully than 
ever.” 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


While they were talking, Leora’s 
mother joined them. She carried a 
large pitcher of cold lemonade. 

“I thought I had better bring along 
something to help us face up to this 
hot day,” she said. 

“We were discussing high prices,” 
said Mrs. Maxwell. 

“Yes, I heard some of the things 
that were said. My chief concern is 
to keep my family well and keep our 
home running along on an even keel. 
I know prices are high. I know de- 
fense is an expensive business. But 
I also know that what we are defend- 
ing is the most precious thing in the 
world. And if we have to make sac- 
rifices for it, then we will, and with- 
out too much grumbling.” 

“But, Mother, I didn’t really mean 
to grumble,” said Leora, passing 
glasses of lemonade around. “About 
clothes and camp and all.” 

“Oh, you aren’t grumbling. We all 
want things. That is only natural. 
If we didn’t want to improve ourselves 
and our surroundings, we would never 
make any progress, and I’m sure that 
would not be good for us as individ- 
uals or as a family, or as a nation.” 

“My point is,” said Mrs. Maxwell, 
“that we have to guard against infla- 
tion and unnecessary waste, and try 
to live within our means.” 

“You are right there,” Leora’s 
mother agreed. “I think we will just 
have to study things out, and spend 
what we need and try to take care of 
our resources, whether they are our 
personal affairs or whether they are 
the resources of our country, and 
weather this storm just as we have 
weathered others when our country 
and our way of life have been threat- 
ened.” 

“And you children—you have the 
biggest stake in the future,” said Aunt 
Florence. “You'll see, we'll come out 
all right. We'll all come out just fine. 
We are a splendid nation, and we’re 
going to live splendidly. We can all 
have faith in America.” 
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